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PREFACE 



Aihninisl ration could be defined as the art ol organi2lng co-operative 
human effort, and the allocation of resources for It, in order to attain com- 
mon ends. Where the intellectual and material Msorlds meet, as they do 
in a university, it is through administration that the two are fused; and 
though for a long time it was fashionable in certain university circles to 
regard administration as a very secondary activity, its importance and the 
Influence it can have on the most fundamental human tasks are now widely 
recognised. 

As universities and society in general grow closer together, adminis- 
tration has a crucial part to play in strengthening the links which unite 
them. Higher education and research voraciously demanding more and 
more in the way of resources and in co-operative team work, depend on 
administration to such an extent that it has become an integral function 
of all university irfe. Not only does the emdency of teacher and research- 
worker depend more and more on competent administration but adminis- 
tration has almost become a discipline in ils own ri^ht, 

U is therefore only to be expected that unlversilies in most countries 
should be in process of re-examining their administrative systems. In 
developing countries, most of them have inherited a foreign .w-^tem hhc, 
conceived to answer needs and circumstances very diiTerent from their 
own; and new methods are needed in the so-called developed countries too, 
as development itself causes continual modification not only of the socio* 
economic conditions under which universities function, but also of the 
boundaries of knowledge and of the working conditions of research. Hew- 
ever illustrious a university's inheritance may be it must constantly be 
appralMd anew. Tlius almost everywhere there is much re-thinking and 
re-shaping to be done, and experiments in other parts of the world can 
provide useful guide-lines for those seeking to bring about university reforms 
in Iheir own countries. 

The Administrative Board of the International Association of Univer- 
sities had these facts in mind when it decided, at its annual meeting in 
1966, to authorize the study reported upon in this volume. The subject 
is evidently an important one and had therefore to be approached with a 
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certain reserve. There are no two countries whose university structures 
are identical, and varying systems often exist wlthh\ a single country* To 
try to establish an exhaustive and detailed encyclopgiedla of every system 
In existence would involve great eiTort and resources and— given the present 
rhythm of university reform — would l)e out-of-date before it was completed. 
There could be no question of undertaking \i, moreover^ before its usefulness 
was clear> and the Board felt that it would therefore be best to begin by 
seeing what could be learned^ at the practical level, from the comparison 
of some selected types of university organizaUon, 

Caution is obviously necessary in such comparisons and still more In 
forming any proposals for •'tross-breeding". First of all, as was at once 
and repeatedly slressed by the participants in the study, every system 
ts linked to Its own social, polillcaK legal and psychological contexl. It 
forms a relatively coherent entity; and it is by no means certain, if one of 
its elements were to be transplanted into a different institutional setting, 
that it would continue to function as before. It must also be remembered 
that some people lend to admire systems dimply because they are different 
from the ones they know. They have no direct experience of the constraints 
and limitations Involved In them. But any worthwhile evaluation must 
take account of disadvantages as well as advantages. Every institution, 
however well conceived, has inevitable defects — social, educational or 
scholarly. These may be difUcult to assess, but to disregard therti is dan- 
gerous. For valid comparisons to be made, exchange of experience Is 
needed between academic people who can speak with authority of the full 
operational scope of their own university administrative systems. This 
method was therefore chosen by the Administrative Board of the lAU in 
inviting six consultants to prepare reports on the administrative systems 
familiar to them and later to meet as a working party in Paris at which 
'.hey could discuss their experience and varying points of view. The 
systems chosen were: the American, presented by Mr. R.A. Holden, Secre- 
tary of Yale University; the British, presented by Professor W.H,G. Arniy- 
tage, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, University of Sheflleld; the French, presented 
by Hector H. Gauthler, Deputy Rector, University of Paris; the West 
German, presented by Professor R. Rcinhardt, Director, Institute of Eco- 
nomic and Commercial Law, University of Marburg; the Latln-Ainerican, 
presented uy I*rofessor Gilda L. de Romero Brest, former Director, Insli- 
lute of Education, University of Buenos Aires, and the Soviet-Russian, 
presented by Professor I. T. Shvets, Rector, University of Kiev. 

These six systenis were chosen because of their range and importance. 
In many ways they have inspired variants in a large number of countries, 
though it is evident llial they do not fully cover the extraordinary diver- 
sification of university structures throughout the world. No claim to do 
this is made Ihe gaps are obvious, especially with regard to Asia. The 
aim pursued was that of opening up discussion and taking some measure 
of the usefulness of a colloquium in dealing with so complex a field, in 
publishing the reports prepared as personal contributions by the consul- 
tants, together with a record of their discussions for which the lAU secre- 
tarial, with their consent, is responsible, the xnternational Association of 
Universities does not pretend that It 'S providing a comprehensive account 
of the administration of universities — even in the countries specifically 
referred to, it simply believes that it is making a modest contribution to 
a debate becoming more and more urgent throughout Ihe world, and one 
in which it hopes to continue to take part. 
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I am lo have this upporlunily of lhaakiug lUe consultants who 
co-openUed in Ihe sUitly, as well as Dr, DafaaUa, Vkc-Chauceltor of the 
raiversily of Kliartouni, who first l>roachc(l the htca to the TAU Adiniiiis- 
tratlvo Board and who look the chair durhig Ihe greater part of thuh' 
iDt^elhi^. They all gave proof of Ihe value of such discussions, when held 
between con»petenl people. In deciding^that the present vohinie shouhl 
he puhlished, the Ailniinislrative Hoard has coiiftrmed Ihts view. 

f 

Consiantinf K, yAirayk\ 
President, 

InUrnalional Association <?/ Uniifersilies 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 



The workhit^ party met at Unesco t louse, Paris, from 5^8 October, 
and t)r. C.K. Zurayk, President of the lAU, and Dr. HI Kazeer Dafaalla, 
Vice-ChancHJor of the University of Khartoum, took pari In it with I he 
consultants (though M. Gauthier was unable to be present for all the ses- 
sions). Dr. Dafaalla, who was chiefly responsible for proposing the study, 
had drawn the attention of his fellow members of the lAU Admhilstratlve 
Board to Its potential value for African universities, anxious to reform their 
structures and to become bfctter equipped lo meet the requirements of their 
national situations. Dr. Zurayk presided at the opening session during 
which it was agreed to invite Dr* Dafaalla to take the chair for the remainder 
of the meoth)g* Mr. H.M.R. Keyes, Secretary-General of the Association, 
also participated, together with Mr* D.J. Aitken and M,G. Daillant of the 
Secretariat. Professor K. Hybnlkov/ Director of the Division of Higher 
Education, I'ncsco, was present for part of the discussions, at the Invitation 
of the colloquium. 

tt was agreed at the beginning of the meeting that the lAlJ Secretarial 
should make a draft report of the proceedings and subnnl it lo the consul- 
tants for comment. 11 was also agreed that the report should not take 
the form of a chronological and detailed account of the successive inter* 
venllous but seek to present the general structure and princlpiil elcinents 
of the discussion and record the conclusions which emerged. These conclu- 
sions, as will be seen later in the report, were not always unanimous nor 
could they be translated into simple formulae guoranlced lo produce an 
ideal university administrative system, 

Such a result would, of course, have been astonishing to the partici- 
pants themselves. What university people are seeking is not an abstract 
set of rules, hui, in the words of Dr, Dafaalla, an account of I he "impH- 
cations and, possibly, the romplicallons" of the diffcreul adnUnistrative 
s/sten)s at present in use. 'I'hose responsible for university administration 
can then make tlieir own clioices, adaptations and combinations according 
to the needs and priorities of purlicuiar silviallons. 
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Troni Uic hogiuning, llie [>arliclpunts were oil agreed aboul one Ihing: 
the pitfall lo be nvoidcd was that of trying lo creale an *ldear mdvcrsity, 
a unlvcrsily working perfectly where tension, friction and condlcl had no 
place— an *enlropic* university, to use the term employed by Professor 
Armyta^jc. On the contrary, what w{\s important was to create a Mia-' 
leclicar university, one In which the most divergent theses and antitheses 
might be freely confronted and synthesized. 

The words of [*aul VaJ^ry were recalled: "two dangers constantly threa- 
ten the world: order and disorder." They seemed more applicable to uni- 
versities than lo any other kinds of institution, and only by accepting a 
compromise between the two dangers (a compromise which must contfnuaity 
be revised und renewed) could unlversiUus hope to remain alive andeftectlve. 
The notion of "perfection*' covdd not l)c applied lo university adminls- 
trallon. 

The situation might he dilTerenl in a small Institution of higher educa- 
tion devoted lo a precise and limited programme of trainings but the 
working parly agreed lo concentrate Its attention on universities in the full 
sense of the word— their distinctive feature being that they are inslllullons 
sufilclcnlly dilTerenllated and having an adequate **critlcal mass" lo make 
dialectics, tension and dialogue possible w^iThln them. Short of certain 
dimensions, an Institution, whalcver Its iiame, should be considered too 
small to be really a imlverslty. 

The working parly agreed not to discuss the "mission'* of untversllles ' 
— a snhjecl already dealt with at length in other contexts— but simply to 
lake for granted that they had obligations, on the one hand to knowledge 
and culture and on the other, to society, the human resources of nations, 
the international community and, in many cases, specifically to govern- 
ments. According to their particular circumstances, universities might 
be led lo place special emphasis on one task or another, but neither the 
spirit of research— even if this was not expressed in ambitious programmes — 
nor the spirit of public service ought lo be wholly absent from them. It 
was stressed that interchanges with society around them were not only 
important for reasons of university ethics or deontology, but were neces- 
sary for the health and vitality of the university itself, which, if it lived In 
isolation, might intellectually wither away. Universities could. In a sense, 
be compared to cells possessing their own life and structure whilst being 
parts of other organisms without which they could not hope to survive. 
A study of university administration implied not merely a study of internal 
university systems and their functioning, but of the relations Unking them 
lo society in general. It would be arbitrary to consider these separately, 
since they conditioned each other, ^^oreover, functions which are carried 
out in some cases by the university interhally, In others are assumed by 
external bodies, ministerial or other. And some systems have bodies which 
are neither completely internal nor completely external. This is the case 
with the "lay- administrative boards of American universities, the cura 
lorial system In some German universities and, up to a point, some of the 
bodies functioning under the ministry of education in France. In the 
first two cases, the compositlojj of ihc bodies was external to the univer- 
sity but the bodies themselves were, in varying degrees, incorporated within 
it» representing society in general, or the State; in the third case, on the 
contrary, the bodies, althouj^h academic in composition {mainly professors 
elected iheir peers), were not attached to particular universities but had 
functions alTccting the Internal life of all nniversUics in the covmtry (for 
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example, in Ihe matter of appoinUneiils). It would he (liHlcuU to deter- 
mine in whieh of these situations the "jiilernar link with the uiUversily 
is the strongest, but no classification of a(in)lnislratlve problems can be 
entirety satisfactory, since their very nature impties that thev aic cons- 
tantly interacting one on the other. 

To facilitate the presentation of this report an attempt has been niade 
to consider first the Intenuil structures of the university and tlien the rela- 
tions It has with the outside world through its administrative and financial 
bodies, which are often mixed In composition. This involves proceeding 
by order of decreasing Internal links or increasing external relations, and 
abandoning to a certain extent the outline originally proposed to the consul- 
tants. In fact, their meeting demonstrated that while this may have been 
well suited to a unilateral presentation it did not necessarily lend Itself to 
a multilateral discussion. It would have been possible to begin, not with 
the systems themselves but with their fancihns (curricula, examinations, 
research, etc.) and to consider subsequently the means by which they are 
carried out. This approach would have been similar to the one adopted 
by Sir Hector Hetherlngton in his examination for the lAU of the Rve mahi 
issues of untversily autonomy But using this n\eChod a second time might 
have produced a report too similar to one already published by the Asso* 
elation. It seemed preferable to make a new approach. 

The functional point of views however, is not completely left aside in 
the report. After a description of internal university structures, an 
attempt is made to look at their operation in the main areas of university 
acllvlly. The principal functions of the university all have sojne relation 
to society as a whole and the involvement of extra-university agencies Is 
indispensable for their full accomplishment. This examination of the 
university at work thus provides a point of transition between the study 
of its internal structures and the study of its relations with the outside 
world* 



r.'^^*^-««ii"^'^"^'^ ^^'f'^^omit, iL% meaning today, Intcrnaliorial Aisoclntion of UnlversH^w, 
Pun if t9oo. 
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INTERNAL UNIVERSITY STRUCTURES AND THEIR 
INTER-RELATIONS 

A) Academic staff systems 

One of Ihe basic elements of a university is obviously lis academic 
slafl. The hierarchical structure varies from country to country, Indeed 
from university to university, but the general pattern has certain features 
common to all university systems. Detailed descHpUons of some of these 
hierarchies are given in the consultants' reports. The working party did 
not consider It useful to discuss the variants, or to try to determine, for 
instance^ whether it was preferable to envisage an academic career as having 
four, five or sl)l: successive grades, or whether parallel hierarchies were 
desirable. It chose rather to concentrate on problems of recruitment^ for 
which the various systems have found very dlfTerent solutions, 

I! some order, even of an arbitrary kind, is to be Introduced into the 
diversities revealed in this question, two dividing lines can be drawn, and 
two classifications can be based upon them. 

On the one hand a distinction can be made between systems under 
which appointments are made exclusively by university bodies and those 
under which jnlnlsterial intervention is required; on the other hand a dis- 
tinction cap be made between systems which provide permanent tenure 
above a given rank and those under which all appointments are subject 
to periodic review. 

1. Appointments — by University Bodies or by a Ministry, 

In two of the six systems represented at the meeting, the French and 
West German, a minister is Involved in academic staf! appointments, at 
least to the higher grades. The problem of relations between the univer- 
sity and the "external world" is thus present in these systems from the 
level of recruitment. Since tlie recruitment of its academic stati might 
well seem to be a highly internal^ academic responsibility for a university, 
some members of the working party raised questions and expressed hesl- 
^ tations with regard to such systems of ministerial appointment*. " 

In consequence, a brief review was made of the French system of making 
appointments to chairs (the appointment of lecturers follows a nearly 
Identical pattern). When a chair in a French university falls vacant, the 



• Systems which do not Involved ministerial Intervention are described In the paper on 
LatiA America, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdomi and the United States. 
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vacauy is formally declared l>y the upproprlale faculty coiiiicll, and announ- 
ced in the oftlclnl press. Any hoKlcr of a stale doctorate who Is enrolled 
on the ofllclal list of those dovlnrcd apt to hold posts hi higher education, 
eslahlished by the ConsultaUve Ctnninltlce to the Minister of Education, 
iiiay submit his candidature (at least in the faculties of letters and science). 
The Committee, which is composed of professors representing all disci- 
plines, a niajorily of whom are elected by their colleagues, proceeds by 
vote to make an Initial selection; this usually Includes at least two names* 
A second selection Is then nmde by the particular faculty council concerned. 
The names of the candidates thus proposed arc submitted to the Minister 
of ISducatlon, who makes the appointment. The proposals of the Consul- 
tative Committee and of the faculty council are not always the same, since 
the former bases its judgment on purely academic criteria, whilst the latter 
may also take account of the candidate's ability to to fit himself into the 
faculty concerned. But, on the whole, the system operates satisfactorily 
and In the overwhelming majority of Instances the Minister follows the 
advice that he is given. 

There Is a slight variation hi this procedure when new chairs are created, 
because certain conditions have to be met— the existence of an appro- 
priate laboratory, for example. The faculty submits its recommendations 
to the Minister and the Consultative Committee Is consulted, but the num- 
ber of candidates is usually smaller than in the case of a vacancy In an 
established chair. 

For the recruitment of professorial staff for faculties of law and medi- 
cine, a national competitive examination, the 'agr^gation'> Is organized. 
The most successful candidates are usually able to choose the posts they 
prefer. 

The main danger in a system of ministerial appointments, some of the 
consultants Ihoughtt is that, representing a political authority, the Minister 
may tend to discriminate for pohtical or Ideological reasons against aca- 
demic candidates whose opinions do not coincide with those of the govern- 
ment. In France, howwer, this potential danger Is hardly ever a real 
one. Only very exceptionally, in periods of grave national crisis, have 
temporary suspensions been known, but political discrimination is usually 
non-existent. If it did occur, it would encounter vigorous opposition from 
the entire academic body. The traditional prerogatives and freedoms of 
universities are strongly upheld hi France and a French professor Is enti- 
rely his ow*n master in matters of teaching. Nor does he hesitate to criti- 
cize in public the Minister who has appointed him. It was also pointed 
out that in France a professor is a civil servant, which makes It technically 
necessary for the Minister of Education to be involved in his appointment. 
Nomination by a Minister also lends a national significance to these appoint- 
ments and in many ways strengthens the security of the professorial career. 

Perhaps more troublesome than this ministerial participation Is the 
stringent requirement of a state doctorate. This is nevertheless tempe- 
red by the institution of "associate professorships** with limited terms of 
appointment and no stipulations with regard to academic degrees or natlo^ 
nality. Use of this form of appointment Is perhaps not sufficiently wide- 
spread* although measures to extend it are now planned. 

In Federal Germany, a professor is also a civil servant, and is appointed 
by the responsible Minister (the Minister of the Land in which the univer- 
sity is situated) on the recommendation of the faculty concerned. In a 
general way the French requirement of a doctorate and enrolment on the 



aplilude Usl llnds ils counler|>ait in the llabilitaihn which confers Iho 
acadcinic oenia Ugendi nnd virtuaDy corresponds to a higher doctoralc. 
Obtaining the liabiliiation docs not also make the Privatdozent a civil 
servant. As a rule, however^ he \s given such an appointment in a univer- 
sity (e.g. hs Diaetendozcnl). The hicrcase in the number of chairs, more- 
over, nowadays makes it possible (or Privaldozentcn to obtahi rapid pro- 
motion to professorships. 

Professor HeJnhardt's report gives a detailed description of the proce- 
dures in force, and, in particular, of the new provisions of the Hessian Law 
whicli endows the Minister \s1th the right to appoint an 'appropriately 
quallAed person* if the faculty h^>s failed to formulate its reconimendallons 
within six months of a chair falling vacant. If the Minister objects to the 
nomination made by the faculty, he may Invite others, but must give spe- 
cific reasons for his objections. This rarely occurs. 

In summary* it may be said that ministerial appointments in both the 
French and West German systems do not produce the abuses which might 
be feared by those accustomed to other systems, Tn both cases all the 
Minister usually does Is U ratify a choice made by members of the univer- 
sity—though not by the university as such. In France, neither the Univer- 
sity Council nor the Rector lakes part In appointments (to the higher ranks 
of the academic hierarchy) and the Dean Is involved only Insofar as he is 
chairman of the faculty council. In Federal Germany, also, only the 
faculty concerned Is responsible for making the hdtlal selection, even though 
it may occasionally take the advice of other faculties (for example, the 
faculty of medicine may consult the faculty of science) and, in some Ins- 
tances, may submit Its recommendations to the University Senate, In 
both cases, therefore, the system confers extensive decision-making powers 
on the faculties as opposed to the central organs of the university. Perhaps 
there Is a risk here. 

Finally, both countries concerned have very old university traditions, 
and — a factor that should not be overlooked — the prerogatives of civil 
servants and the special privileges of academic staff are better elaborated 
and are doubtless more of a protection, than In many other countries. 
Would such a system function satisfactorily In countries with dlfTerent 
legal, political and social characteristics? It would be dangerous to reply 
to such a question. The working parly, in any case, did not set out to 
take up a position for or against ministerial appointments. Those parti- 
cipants with firsthand knowledge of the system did not dispute its basic 
principles or actual functioning. The others simply indicated their lack 
of enthusiasm for its introduction in thel" own countries. 

2. Tenure — Permanent or by Re-Appointmeni. 

Among the systems represented at the meetings there were again two 
which dllTer from the others in thai no appointment, even for the highest 
academic posts, is permanent, and that the different patterns of permanency 
of tenure practised elsewhere are unknown to them. These are the Soviet- 
Russian and Latin-American systems. In both cases, the process of 
recruitment is based on every post being re-opened and filled by compe- 
titive appointment at periodic intervals. These are of five years in the 
Soviet tJnion and vary from three to ten years in Latin-America. Details 
of the procedures hi force may be found in the reports concerned. In ;Iie 
Soviet Union, llie liead uf the faculty council is responsible for selection, 
following a preliminary examination by the council committee, but the 
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noininallon musl be niUficd by the Ucclor. In f.uliii-Aniericti, the inii- 
vcrslty appoints a Jury of eminenl i;cho!iirs who may be drawn from other 
univorsilios in the cou!itry or wen from abroad. The jury submits a report 
to llie fnciiliy counril whkh niakes a nominallon and lids, In turn, is siib- 
mttled to the university council which usually accepts the nomination, 
but may request that competitive selection be re-opened. This Is based 
on a review of tlie candidate's work and he may also be required to give 
a (rial lecture or take a written or oral lest. A university degree Is usually 
required, but there are exceptions. 

In both systems, titular academic stafT may of course onfer themselves 
as candidates for re-appoiulmenl and be conflrmed in their posts, but they 
may also be passed over for other candidates. 

In Latin America, this method of recruitment has been one of the 
imj)ortanl aspects of the 'university reform' movement (It applies only 
to stale universities). Clearly it prevents the formation of those scholarly 
'feudalities* or 'salraiMcs' that are often condemned, rightly or wrongly. 
Some professors tend to consider themselves the sole trustees of the field 
of knovsledj^e to which they are ^issigncd'> and which they may or may not 
foster or advance. In the Soviet Union, the system is considered stimu- 
lating: It makes It impossible for a professor to rest on his laurels, and 
regularly olTcrs opportunities of promotion to the most talented young 
scholars. Moreover, it must be added that, in the Soviet Union, academic 
stall enjoy protection and, in particular, protection of their own union, 
against decisions they consider arbitrary. Though it may not always be 
very easy to **saek** a professor, the mere existence of periodical compe- 
titive re-appoinlmenl induces those who arc already 'placed', and those 
who are seeking appohitment, to work harder and to show their powers 
of hiitiative. 

But however valid these arguments might seem, they did not convert 
those of the participants who were accustomed to the system of perma- 
nency of tenure. They acknowledged, of course, that permanency pre- 
sents certain disadvantages. x\part from exceptional cases (serious illness, 
action taken by a disciplinary council) it makes It almost impossible for 
a university to rid itself of members of staff whose academic performance 
for one reason or other has become questionable, or even close to zero- 
The only way out in some cases, as one of the participants remarked, was 
to arrange for their 'promotion'. However, such cases are relatively rare, 
because of the intellectual rivalry prevalent in universities, which encou- 
rages scholars to *'produce". They seem to constitute a lesser evil compa- 
red with the lack of security and independence which would follow the 
abolition of permanency of tenure. Governments, and private fund- 
providers, would have greater chances of exerting political and other types 
of pressure, and the system of periodical competitive re-appointment 
could, at times, offer easy ways of pursuing personal vendettas or paying 
oil old scores between colleagues, even though the integrity of acadejmtc 
people generally might be relied upon to avoid the worst abuses. 

The working parly came to no unanimous conclusion on this matter. 
So much depends, it felt, on the traditions, customs and psychological 
climate of each country. 

This is also true to some extent of the advertising of vacant academic 
posts. The American systein avoids this procedure as it is thought better 
in the United States to approach the best candidates directly rather than 
to leave the initiative to thcnh There is reason to believe that the best 
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people are reluctant to come forward as candidates and thus appear to be 
asking (or advancement* American universities prefer, therefore, to 
explore the field themselves, Invltinf? the views of highly-qualified people 
from other tinlversKles, \u the ways doscrihed by Mr. Ilolden hi his report, 
and then to negotiate directly with those whose appohUnient they would 
welcome. In this way there Is lively compelllion between universilles 
to recruit the best teachers or research workers, and they try to attract 
first-class staff by making the most ten^pting offers they can. 

This kind of rivalry is not possible In a country like France, where 
academic staff, as civil servants, are paid in accordance with ofTlcial salary 
scales. Large variations of salary would have a bad psychological recep- 
tion. The present system based on the public advertisement uf vacancies 
Is in line with the strong attachment to formal equality of opportunity, 
expressed in major national competitive examinations like the *agr(?gatlon\ 

Even though it may advertise vacancies, a university or faculty Is not 
prevented from approaching those whose collaboration it would welcome 
and inviting them to come forward as candidates This element of "adver- 
tising" Is of course inherent in all public competitive examinations. In the 
United Kingdom the system has even greater flexibility; advertising is as 
•)ften as not the method employed, but universities also reserve the right 
to invite the candidature of persons who have not applied. Generally 
speaking the British system Is extremely flexible, and in Professor Army- 
lage's view it would be more accurate to refer to the British 'lack of system\ 
Faced with a shortage of academic staff— a situation that is not limited 
to the United Kingdom — universities try to get who best they can as best 
they can. Academic degrees, particularly the doctorate have hardly any 
Influence on the choice of candidate, The practices of Individual univer- 
sities offer a wide range of procedures, even for professorial appointments. 
Sometimes the senate is invited to participate and sometimes a small 
committee (of about six members) has full discretion to take a decision 
with the Vicc-Chancellor, after consulting anyone it may wish to outside 
the university. For the lower ranks of the hierarchy, methods again vary: 
when an assistant lecturer is to be appoliitedj^the professor generally has 
considerable authority and acts on his own inilinlive, with the Dean's 
agreement. Further up In the hierarchy, where posts are permanent, the 
faculty more often than not participates hi the appointment. It is also 
necessary to have the finance connnil lee's agreement as to what salary 
can be offered. 

In all systems, appoinlmenls to the lower ranks of the academic hie- 
rarchy are made with greater flexibility or require fewer formalities. 

Even in the USSR, where selection is as a rule on a competitive basis 
for all appoinlmenls, the Ministry may suggest the appohUment of a teacher 
(prepodaoatel) for a limited term, \vit>^out following the selective recruit- 
ment procedure (see Professor Shvels* report). In France, the individual 
professor cliooses his assistants, although Jus choice n)ust bo ratified by 
the Dean and by the Rector, who then makes Ihe appointment. 

In the United Slates, where professors are not always holders of chairs, 
all members of the academic stall of a department may participa*c in the 
nomination of an instructor, whereas for higher posts only the professors 
or faculty members on tenure are usually rc(fuircd to agree to a candidate's 
name before submitting it to the university's higher administrative autho- 
rities. 

It can be seen that there are a great number of methods, procedures or 
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practices for academic appotn(ments> often deeply rooted in their particular 
systems and In the various attitudes of mtnd which condition their func- 
tioning. Does this imply that little can be done other than to recordUhis 
multiplicity, and that any attempt to define guide lines which could be 
adapted to the different systems should be abandoned? The discussions 
of the working party showed the contrary to be true, and that It is possible 
to draw some cautiously formulated conclusions from its exchange of 
views. 

As tar as recruitment to the lower grades of the academic hier- 
archy is concerned, it is usual and normal— though a few exceptions 
exist— for selection to be decentralized and to be largely the respon- 
sibility of a department, or a holder of a chair, or sometimes a faculty, 
but not of the university itself, A professor or the members of a depart- 
ment seem the most favourably placed to select their own assistants 
or young colleagues, both from a strictly academic point of view and 
from considerations of psychology or character* Temperamental 
incompatibility between superior and subordinate would certainly 
have a disturbing influence on a working relationship. Nonetheless, 
the dangers of this system must be appreciated. A professor may 
well choose the most amenable and not necessarily the most brilliant 
assistant, and a department may reject the most intellectually enter- 
prising candidate in favour of one more compatible with Its own outlook 
and habits. Excessive in-breeding and what Professor Armytagc called 
the regular practice of intellectual 'Incest' put academic recruitment 
in danger of sterility. It is dlfllcult to suggest a remedy for this, but 
it seems certain that isolation and 'cliquishness* on the part of chairs 
and departments can only aggravate It, And what applies to Initial 
recruitment, applies also to promotion. 

IL — With rcgaid to appointments to higlicr posts, it is usual— except 
in systems based on ministerial appointments— for the central univer- 
sity authorities, as well as the department or faculty concerned, to take 
part in the choice of candidates or at least be called upon to ratify 
and sanction nominations. Once again. If loo close in-breedlng is 
considered undesirable and if it is feared that this will be favoured by 
co-option practised by too restricted a group, the participation of the 
university as such must be considered opportune* This stresses the 
unity of the institution and is a way of checliing the inward-looking 
tendencies of its component parts, It remains to be seen, however, 
in systems where faculties traditionally enjoy a very great measure 
of autonomy, whether the sanction of the Rector or the University 
Council, together with that of the Minister, would be anything more 
than a formality. It seems clear, in any case, that it eould only take 
on its full significance If accompanied by other measures tejiding to 
emphasise the existence of the university as against that of its faculties 
(as many belonging to such systems would wish). 

II L— Generally speaking, it seems that the organization of the 
academic profession would benefit in some instances by being made 
more llexible and in others, by receiving a more definite structure, In 
systems where degree requirements have an important role to play In 
the selection or promotion of academic stalT, it would be as well to 
ensure —and make ample use of- recruitment of persons who have 
proved their scholarship in other ways than by the preparation of a 
thesis or two. 
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In some systems where the academic profession is not incorporated 
in the civil service, a degree of formal organization would seem desir- 
able. Academic staff associations can p5ay a useful role in this, espe- 
cially In relation to questions of salary, pensions, etc. Dut universities 
themselves, particularly hi countries, such as the UnUed Kingdom, 
where they traditionally enjoy the greatest mea'jurc of autonomy, are 
becoming increasingly aware ot the need for some co-ordination In the 
fields of research and leaching. Everything can no longer be done 
everywhere> and special centres must therefore be planned rationally, 
This requires co ordination of policy in matters of slafllng and an amic- 
able and logical distribution of nnancial resources as well as of avail- 
able talent. The working party had no* time to study in detail the 
extent to which policies of appointment and recruitment were in- 
fluenced by national or International Intcr-unJverslty co-operation, but 
the question is perhaps one deserving consideration at some future time, 



B) SysUms of teaching and research and (heir s(ruc(ures* 

In examining the procedures for the recruUment of academic staff, the 
group was naturally led to consider the structures within which the mem- 
bers of staff work and which have a direct bearing on their selection and 
appointment. 

1. Subdivisions of the University, 

Broadly speaking, it is possible to make a distinction between the sys- 
tems in which the basic structure is the faculty (West Cfcrmany, France 
and, to a large extent, Latin-America) and systems in which the basic 
element is the department (the United Stales). Two systems operate 
between these extremes: the British, which in most instances conserves the 
faculties whilst allowing considerable leeway to the departments, and the 
Soviet, which is also based on the system of faculties, but where these arc 
ot rather modern conception and exist in larger numtiers than In the tradi- 
tional systems of AVestcrn Europe, They are divided Into units, which 
In spite of being called 'chairsybcar a resemblance to departments in the 
sense that several teachers are grouped around the director of the chair. 
On the other hand, (he recloratc and the central university council In the 
USSR have more extensive powers than Is normally the case in systems 
which centre on the faculty (West Germany and France). 

In recent times there has been much discussion about the respective 
merits and defects of faculties and departments. The faculty Is made up 
of a greater number of disciplines, but these arc determined as a result of 
a rigid division that docs not always follow the development of knowledge 
and more serious still, the dividing lines between faculties often separate 
Ihem into water-light compartments. The structure of the faculty is 
too heavy and does not lend itself to an easy flow of communication. 
Furthermore the faculty as a unit runs the risk,* from the point of view of 
Its internal life, of disintegrating inlo a phiralily of chairs, each occupied 
by an *all-powerful' professor who Is in no way otdigcd to enter into very 
close collaboration with his colleagues in other chairs. This process has 
been examined on many occasions and the >Yorking parly did not inves- 
tigate it at any length. 

It should not be supposed, however— us is perhaps too easily done by 
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some Academics who come up against the walls raised by the faculty sys- 
tem In carrying out their every-day work— that division Into departments 
Is in itself a universal solution. In fact, deparlwenls may also tend to 
separate themselves off, and the isolated branch of knowledge is then still 
smaller than in the cfjse of the faculties. A department may also have an 
*all-powcrfuV director who may sterilize the work of his younger colleagues, 
-Departmentalization of knowledge** Is the comment occasionally made 
about systems based on the department, and Ihls Is synonymous with 
partitioning and disintegration. Clearly there are arguments on both 
sides, and this Is probably why the working parly chose to remain neutral 
on the Issue. 

However, It did reach agreement on a number of principles which wete 
considered to be almost universally valid. 

The first may seem to be a statement of the obvious. It Is so often 
proclaimed but so rarely given practical expression that there can be no 
harm In repeating that It Is important for universities to design structures 
that do not almost Inevitably involve a process of "sectlonalizallon'* of 
the life of the intellect.. One way of avoiding this, or at least of minimiz- 
ing its ill^efTects, Is to abolish '^proprietors" or at any rale the life-long ami 
exclusive right of "ownership". In other Vords, in the departmental 
system U H desirable to have a periodical change of head or director, based 
on a policy of rotation or election, so that terms of olTlce arc limited and not 
renewable indennlte'y. Many British universities are in process of trans- 
ferring to ibis system of rotation, on Ihe American model. Apart from 
advantages which Increase the vitality o! the department, the system has 
the merit- for its individual members— of condemning no-ojic to a life- 
sentence of administrative wwk and the consequent danger of stagnation. 

It also seems advisable— to prevent sclerosis— to entrust the direction 
of departments to members of the academic stall who are not titular pro- 
fessors, as is the practice In the United States, In the universities of sonic 
developing countries, professors are often foreigners, and staff members 
of the country may be appropriately appointed as departmental heads, 
even though they are of subordinate rank. The expatriate professor can 
then assume the very useful role of adviser. 

Similarly, in the case of faculties, the working parly thought that the 
dean's mandate should be of limited duration— though his period of ofllce 
should be sufficiently long to allows for necessary continuity In the admin- 
istrative structure. The working party also thought that the strengthen- 
ing of the central university authorilies might constitute an effective buffer 
ajiiainst the splintering tendencies of faculties. 

Where faculties and departments exist side by side the presence of the 
one naturally modifies the influence of the other and, moreover, the ques- 
tion of relationships between departmental heads and the dean arises. In 
the United Kingdom, for example, persuasion Is often a dean's principal 
means of ncUon, and dcpnrlniental heads have the right to oppose faculty 
decisions 1m the central senate. They may also go directly to Jhe vlcc- 
dianccllor, over the dcan^s head. Clearly, actions of this sort can be 
cfTectivo only' if the cc;itral university authorities have real pov;ers, and 
if vital decisions arc not all taken at faculty level. 

There is, however, a dual dimculty for which neither the departmental 
system nor the faculty system provides an effective remedy, it is not 
impossible for the same subjects to be taught several times within different 
departments or faculties, Nvhere as certain new borderline or inter^discl- 
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pUnary subjects may tiol be taught at all. l\\ Lnltn-Amcrlca» In order to 
avoid expensive dupUcatlon'in teaching, some universities have created 
what Ihey call "departments'* (tJiough the term here has a differcnl sense 
from the usual one) which arc responsible for groups of related subjects 
common to several faculties or curricular programmes. Other universities 
(for example, in West Germany) have set uj) inler-discipllnary or inter- 
faculty institutes. 

the working parly listened wlih much ititerest to a brief report on an 
experiment being made in some of the new UnUed Kingdom universities. 
These, believing that faculties are too big and departments loo small, arc 
trying to set up much more flexible Intermediate units called •'schools". 
Under this novel scheme a school of social science may include history or 
psy.choJogy, As need arises, Its academic content can be redefined and 
experlmenls made with new combinations of subjects. This flexible frame- 
work is particularly useful for research and postgraduate students, and 
should be more stimulating than the narrow confines of departments. 

The working party felt that this experiment In the British universities 
merited careful attention. Clearly II was too early to try to estimate its 
practical efllciency but it appeared to offer a promising solution to a fun- 
damental university problem— that of organizing working arrangements 
between various disciplines and groups of disciplines without fixing them 
In excessively rigid patterns, which always become very difficult to dis- 
mantle or remodel because of the Inertia inherent In all Institutionalization. 

This tendency to widen the range of departments is also found in the 
United States (for example, at the University of California) though it Is 
not yel very widespread. Departments which have been widened or 
remodelled in this way are there called "divisions*' and not "schools". It 
is also important to note that the American post-graduate schools offer a 
much wider framework of study than departments. Post-graduate schools 
arc a creation of the American university system and may not be easily 
transplanted to other systems, but the working party believed that with 
the growing numbers of research students it was desirable to create compre- 
Jiensive structures for advanced studies. The mere supervision of a thesis, 
and this sporadically and from a distance, was no longer satisfactory, even 
if still necessary, and frequently meant that r.n advanced student worked 
most of his time in isolation, with only limited guidance from a single 
professor. U was noted that the Soviet system of "candidature" provided 
ftnolher way of re-arranging advanced study, and provided both teaching 
and the supervision of research. 

The working parly looked at another related question, though it was 
unable to examine it in detail. This was the problem of whether research 
structures should normally be siniilar to teaching structures (chairs, depart- 
inents, etc.). In West Germany, for example, basic research work Is 
carried out in institutes which are quite separate from chairs, even though 
there is a close link between them at the personal level, since the holder of 
a chair may also be director of an institute. In the same way in Latin- 
America, research is carried out in Institutes distinct from departments 
and faculties, but between which there may be exchanges of students for 
varying periods of time. The working party felt that a future study might 
try to establish to what extent teaching and research need different forms 
of collaboration and different working structures and particularly whether 
there were cases in which dual structures seemed necessary. 

The working party did not specially examine the question of councils 
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whfdi, with iho dean, guide or direct Ihe life of (he faculty but these, fh 
practice, arc similar in many ways to those of central university councils 
or boards which are deait with below. 

2. Central Vnircrsity Authorities, 

In all the systems considered, Iho activities of the differejit university 
divisions are co-ordinated and directed centrally, though the arrangements 
for this vary jireally. There is an academic head and most frequently an 
assembly of nxembers of the mdverslty (senate, council, etc.). Hnt thorgh 
Ihey arc central to the university, these bodies usuaUy also provide a meeting 
point between it and the ^'outside world". In many cases the head of a 
university is chosen by non-acadenilc authorities. Academic boards are 
sometimes duplicated or eve.; replaced by lay bodies which may have very 
wide powders. 

a) University Councils. 

Most uafversilics have a central council or senate elected by their aca- 
demic nuMubers. The only exception to this in the systems represented 
at the w^^ king party is to be found in the United States, where not every 
university h ?s a **senate'\ As Is shown In Mr. Holden's report, however, 
this Is the result of a kind of historical accident. Harvard University origi- 
nally ititcndcd to have a structure similar to those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, one through which it would be governed exclusively by members 
of the university or collegiate community. It was only because the aca- 
demic body lacked the necessary time and resources that a lay adminis- 
trative board was set up; that Is to say a board composed of non-academic 
personalities. This sys'.em later became widespread, but it should be 
remembered that these lay boards (which are examined separately later 
in Ibis document) generally try not to intervene in specifically university 
mailers like teaching and research, even though they are nominally empo- 
wered to do so, and usually are content to ratify decisions about appoint- 
ments and curricula. In the United Kingdom, at universities other than 
Oxford and Cambridge, there is usually both a university senate and a 
council partly composed of lay members. In France, the university 
council includes a number of non-academic members. In five Latin Ame- 
rican countries university councils Include the Minister of Education or 
his representative, but in most countries of the region the public autho- 
rities are not represented on the councils. In the Soviet Union and NVest 
Germany, the university council and senate (full or restricted) are made up 
exclusively of members of the university. At least in matters of leaching 
and research —as opposed to those concerning finance and administration — 
it is, as a general rule, a purely university body which exercices powder, 
influence and control over the university's activities, although the extent 
of the autliorily of such bodies varies considerably. The working party 
had no precise recommendations to make about the composition of these 
bodies, circumst«inces vary too greatly for it to be possible, for example, 
to prcvscribe ideal proportions of professors and other members of academic 
staff. }^ul, even though it had no specific quantitative recommertdation 
lo make, the working party stressed that there should be adequate repre- 
sentalion of all levels of the academic staff so tliat a true university dia- 
kclic should be possible and that the university should not be controlled 
by an oligarchy of dignitaries. The same principle was valid mutatis 
mutandis for faculty boards. 
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The working parly gave lengthy consideration lo the question of slii- 
ttenl representation on these university and or faculty bodies. Opinions 
remained divided, but two fairly clear points; of view emerged from the 
discussions, a majority one and a minority one. 

The majority view hirgely corresponded with thai expressed by Sir 
Hector Hctheringtoii in his paper on 'University Auionumy'*, It may be 
summarized as follows: 

I) Generally speaking, students should not bo considered merely as the 
recipients of Instruction, but as individuals gified with powers of indepen- 
dent decision and Initiative 

II) These powers should Im . . to reveal and express themselves In the 
management of Institutions and organizations which are usually called, 
"student activities"— restaurants, university residences, sporting acti- 
vities, student aid, artistic and cultural societies— though this should not 
imply that students arc uninterested in other questions. 

lil) In the speclflcally university sphere and particularly that of studies, 
students should be able to make their point of view known and have an 
assurance that It Is taken into consideration, even if not folloNved. It Is 
psychologically Important for the student to be treated as a responsible 
individual, and it is very helpful to the teacher to know the reactions of 
those who are taught. 

Iv) But, nevertheless, students have neither the maturity nor the com- 
petence needed for full parlicipallon tn important decisions affecting curri- 
cula, examinations or appointments. In certain countries (In the United 
States and the United Kingdom, for example) they apparently do not wish 
to be concerned with these decisions, and it is often difBcult to find capable 
student leaders who are willing to sacrifice something of their own studies 
in order to represent the collecllvc interests of their fellows. In contrast, 
there are other countries where students are most anxious to take part in 
university administration, but their motives are often suspect. There is 
reason to believe that they seek more or less deliberately to lower academic 
standards or that still very impressionable, they become consciously or 
not the instruments of political parties, pressure groups and so on. Even 
when It may be supposed that their motives are sincere and their goodwill 
certain, they are not properly equipped to judge, for example, the quali- 
fications of a university teacher* 

In short, this view suggests that, although it may be useful to give more 
or less symbolic representation to students in academic councils, their role 
should be carefully defined and should be only a consultative one. They 
should be excluded from discussions on matters such as examinations or 
appointments (sec the report of Professor Reinbardt). It may, however, 
be very useful to set up liaison structures between students and the teaching 
staff — some British imlvorsitles, for example> have mixed senate-student 
committees. These have no executive powers but any question affecting 
university life may be brought up and discussed at their meetings. 

The minority view, in contrast, held that the full and complete parti- 
cipation of students in university councils is both legitnnate and rewarding. 
Although a minority view, it had the advantage of being based directly 
upon experience. It came from I*atin America, the only part of the world 
where stiulent representation in university administration has not merely 
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bccu tried bvil more or less universally acloj)ted in varyin>^ decrees. At 
Ihc faculty level and even al the university level, students are there repre- 
sented on councils and they sometimes take full part In their work, thou^^h, 
of course, they remain in a minority (there arc restrictions on their powers 
in some comUrios -sec the report of Professor l^omero l^ri'st). In the 
particular circumstances of Latln-Amorica this sludcrU participation, It 
was maintained, has proved very successful. 

i) It provides an example of practical democracy in societies where 
this is greatly needed, 

ii) U gives young people their proper place and the practical appren- 
ticeship they need in societies which a high birthrate makes structurally 
young, and where the shortage of cadres means I hat promotion to posts 
of rcsponsiliUity comes at an early age. 

ill) It brings more than a mere "feedback" to the academic staff — 
tuorc than information about the reactions of those who are taught. U 
frequently provides new and original ideas. 

iv) Doubtless It increases the political involvement of universities, 
particularly in that student representatives are often chosen not simidy 
because of their personal capacities, but because of their political allegiances. 
Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to infer from this thai such students 
are mere puppets manipulated by party organizations. It means, on the 
contrary, that — hi common with many of their professors— the students 
believe that universities have an important role to play in educating the 
national political conscience and that, without being ilrawn into actual 
party struggles, they should give attention to the great political options 
which will deterniinc tlie future of their countries. In societies where the 
army has a political posilion and the church too— to take only two exam- 
ples—why should the universities, devoted to rational analysis, seek to 
eschew all political influence* 

v) Students do not congenitally lean toward facility or pedogical dema- 
giigy. Their leaders chosen from among the most experienced students, 
usually show considerable maturity. 

There was little evidence that the discussions of the working party 
produced any noticeable reconciliation of these two conflicting points of 
view. It was stressed that in many countries (the United Kingdom and 
the United States, for instance) students are usually a good deal younger 
than their Latin-American counterparts, and that the question of student 
representation therefore arises in quite different ways. However, one 
member of the working party, though not entirely converted to the nn'ncr- 
ity point of view, fell that he might in future be less disquieted by the 
idea of students one day taking part hi the deliberations of university 
councils. i 

A last point should be noted under this heading. Many universities 
have set up a series of more reslrioted committees, sometimes not ofllclally 
established, within or alongside their formal councils. The working party 
was particularly interested in the "development connniltces" whicli an^ 
active in a certain number of Hritish universities in direct contact with 
the Vice-chancellor. H'^ference Is made to these later. 

b) The Ifcad of the University, 

Tile powers f)f I lie head of a university vary greatly in the dilTcrent 
imiversity systems considered, as emerges from the consultants' reports. 
Many factors explain these variations, and some of them are sociological 
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m DrigiiK OiU' |>ar(ici[Kiii( [xiinliMl oulj for exuinptcs that in nxtro "pri- 
inary** societies where the funiHy slill phiys a great role ami whcMc patriar- 
chal patterns are slili vl^^orously alive, a university Jicati douhtlesii has a 
tlinerent standing from that In societies whore dcnvocratic decenlrallza- 
liun has become llrinly cslat)lishcd, or those in which the "managerial" idea 
has ftrndy taken root. The discussions of the worklng^party, Jiowever» 
were concerned with adLninlstrative dlsposidoiis and arrangenicnts, and 
in this It would scein tlial there Is one factor which excrcicesa more decis- 
ive inlluence than all others on the powers of a university head the 
manner of his appointment. 

In a number of cases— not the most frequent— ho is elected from among 
the members of the professorial stall or of the university council or senate, 
and external authorities, whether governmental or lay, have no part hi 
this. This manner of appointment would seem at first sight to be the one 
nvost In conformity with university autonomy and the most Inteliecliially 
satisfactory. It Is followed by Oxford and Cambridge, by the majority 
of Latin-Ainerlcan universities and also hy the West German Universities, 
where the role of the Minister Is only to confirm the election. In these 
circumstances, the rector or vice-chancellor emerges from within the uni- 
versity Itself, lie represents it, often with spleildid ceremonial, but at 
the same lime his powers may be relatively limited. It w^ould be inte- 
resting to try to determine how far this relative effacement in actual power, 
though not in academic rites, is inherent In the logic of the system. It 
can be maintained that an elected reclor, whose authority has been con- 
ferred upon him by the express consent of those principally concerned, 
may be freer than any other in the exercise of authority. But it can also 
be asked whether it is possible at one and the same time to "represent" the 
university and to reform it, to be both Its product and the force for its 
transformation. How far, in fact, can one be clearly primus if one is 
strictly inter paresl It may be noted that even if he is formally appointed 
by a Minister, the rector of a Soviet university chiefly owes his position to 
the choice of his colleagues, since he must be proposed by the university 
council. Professor Shvets hisisted emphatically on the importance of this 
choice of one university man by others as rector, and this seemed to him 
more essential than any system oi ministerial appolntm^^nt. But at the 
same lime it is evident that a Soviet Rector has extremely wide powers. He 
is primus inter pares in the sense that he is a scholar and a research worker 
among others, but he is in addition an administrator armed with very wide 
authority. Professor Shvets agreed that this duality often made the 
rector's position a hard one. Things are no doubt easier for a rector in 
West Germanyj since he usually has limited authority in" financial and 
administrative matters. 

The elective system would seemlto guarantee one thing, a llmltj^on 
periods of office (even if re-election is not excluded). Appolntment'up 
to retirement age, above all in the period of transformation through which 
universities are passing, may quickly take on a rather fictlciou? character, 
in the sense that after a time a rector may cease to be a true representative 
of the university in its present aiid living form, and become a figure of its 
past — out-of-date, almost a ghost. The West German universities have 
remained true to the spirit of the elective system by limiting the rector's 
main mandate to a single year. But it cannot be denied that such a short 
period of ofiilce is harmful at a time when long-term planning is more than 
ever necessary and when continuity in administration Is essenliaK For 
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Ihfs rca^soii, ofTorls iwv now beiii^ niado U\ Wcsl Germany lo cxlcntl llic 
roi'lor's |Jciii)(l of olllco (sec I'rofivssnr lU'iuhantrs rcpoit). l^xcepl hi (ho 
special Cfise of (ho Universi(y of Konstan>!, however, (his period remains 
limited, as It is iit Latin-America niul also in tiie Soviet Union (where (he 
rector, like ail other holders of liigjjcr ncademir posts, h (appointed for five 
years Ijiit may be re appointed), 

U the ^Yesl German system represents one extreme, the other is pro- 
vided l)y the United States system, where (lie president ot the university 
Is appointed l)y a iay board, with no direct intervention from the academic 
stalT and wlierc iic need not necessarily be a miiversity man by career. He 
is appointed with no lindt of lin\e, though he may he removed by the board, 
and he is tJms able to carry out a long-term strategy for (he university- 
His iniluence can be decisive, and his selection is generally believed by the 
board tq be one of its most Important functions. Even If his role as an 
administrator is predondnanti he is not entirely free from the duality which 
was noted in the case of the Soviet Rectors. As Mr. Holden's report shows, 
two dlfTerent lines of force seem to meet in him; in the eyes of the academic 
slad he represents the board, and the board regards him as representing 
the academic staff. This can sometimes be a source of strength, but when 
a serious conHlct arises his position may become most uncomfortable. 

There Is a similar duality In the situation of the I'rench rector. He 
must be a professor, but he Is appointed by the President of the Republic 
and thus represents the government not only within the university but 
also throughout the academy (which groups all levels ot education situated 
within a given administrative area). At the same lime he is the president 
of the university council where, as a professor among colleagues, his status 
is that of primus inter pares. However his appointment does not depend 
on them, and it is diflicult to see how in fact they could be responsible for 
his election since his authority extends to cover all the levels of education, 
and teachers in primary and secondary education would perhaps not agree 
to their colleagues In higher education electing a rector on their behalf. 

The British vice-chancellor — with the exceptions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge — is generally appointed by a university council on which there are 
both lay members and members of (he academic stafT. The part played 
by these lay members, in Professor Armytage*s view, is a useful one, for 
they are usually better placed than professors to judge administrative 
capacities. The administrative side of a British vice-chancellor's work is 
very important. Professor Army t age even thought he runs the risk of not 
having enough time to seelc new ideas, or even to be wary of those which 
seem likely to disturb the delicate balance of the university. It Is there- 
fore most important for htm to have an olTlce or staff responsible for work- 
ing out new ideas and continually 'bombarding* him with them. This is 
the role of the development committees and of their counterparts in certain 
American universities. 

What conclusions can be draw^n from this? The working party did 
not seek to make recommendations with regard to the manner of appoint- 
ment of university heads. Those among them from systems where uni- 
versity heads are elected by the academic staff — or where It makes a preli- 
minary choice In the matter — were clearly very attached to them. The 
others emphasized how useful it was to have the help of lay members of 
councils and the value of choosing someone from outside the university — 
thus avoiding what Professor Armytage called 'incest' — who could bring 
in new perspectives. This division ot opinion is perhaps explained by the 



durtlily, already meritiojicU, of ifie posilioii of Ihe lu'ad of a univcisilv aiut 
by whelher greater emphasis is laid ou his role as an adininislvator^ir as 
a seholar. With these reserves, however, the working parly was able to 
agree on the following points; 

a) Where the head of a university Is not elected from amonj? its mem- 
bers by the acadcndcstafTandlspredondiuuitly an administrator, II is essen- 
tial for him to dispose of means, formal or informal, of keeping hi perma- 
nent contact with the acadendc slafT and the ideas generated within It. 
On the whole it also seems preferable for the ncademic staH to have a part 
In the choice of the head of the university. 

b) Where the head of a university is 'elected by his colleagues, there 
must be adequate arrangements for assuring continuity of policy: a fairly 
long period of ofTlce, rotation within a collegiate group, or the appointment 
of collaborators and assistants who will "outlive*' him seems necessary. 

The working party did not feel that it should put forward any ideal 
rule concerning the period of ofTlcc. Those members bclonghig to systems 
where unlhnlted duration Is customary did not oppose thlSi but they did 
point out that presidents and vice-chancellors appointed In this way rarely 
remained permanently In their posts. In the United States, many presi- 
dents resign when they themselves feel that they have passed the peak of 
their powers or their capacity for producing new Ideas. In the United 
Kingdom^ Professor Armytage saldi the average •life'* of a vice-chancellor 
was about ten years. Professor Shvets was disposed to regard this length 
of service as generally satisfactory, an appointment for five years, once 
renewed. In all circumstances it seemed, there were factors which tended 
to limit the period of time for which university heads could function satis- 
factorily. Not least among them were the difficulty of the tasks Involved 
and the exhaustion they could produce, 

c) Assistants to (he Head of the University. 

The working party did not dwell at length on this question. Some 
assistants of this kind are members of the academic staff. They may 
sometimes be elected— the vice-rector in Latin-America, for example, or 
the pro-rector (who is usually the predecessor of the rector In office) and the 
rector designatus (his successor-elect) in West Germany. Assistants are 
sometimes chosen by the rector himself (subject to ratification by a Minis- 
try) and work under his authority, as is the case with Soviet Pro-Rectors 
who number from three to five, each specializing in a clearly defined field 
of activity (teaching, research, finance, etc.*. see Professor Shvets' report). 

In other systems, these assistants are'not strictly-speaking members of the 
academic staff but have the status of full time administrators. This applies 
to the registrars of British universities who have very Important functions 
and, like vice-chancellors, are generally appointed by a university council 
in which the academic stall and lay members are both represented. 
Dr. Dafaalla pointed out that there was perhaps a risk of an excessive concen- 
tration of administrative power In the person of the registrar, at least in 
certain African universities. How^ever, to appoint two or more registrars 
would obviously involve difTlculties of co-operation between them. 

In the United States, although there Is no very clear procedure for their 
appointment, professional administrators are numerous. They are usually 
appointed by the president himself from among candidates known to him 
or recommended to him by others* 

Beyond this listing of actual situations, it may perhaps be pointed out 
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lliid^ho sysU'ius wtiirli invohe tlu» s1kij'(k»sI disllm-lion belweea admiiils- 
tralivc bmlios anil ;\ca;leinic bodies and which have lay or semMay boards^ 
have a ^jroaler Icndcacy than ollicrs to develop a professional adminis* 
Ualivc apparatus hulependent of the academic staff. This question of 
lulinhilstrallve and academic assistants for Iho head of the university 
seemed loo onihedded in particular university adiulnistratlve structures 
fi>r ;tny ^^eneral recninmendatlon tn be put forward about it. 

(I) Admidislrative Direction. 

The fore^oiu^ paraj»raphs on university lieads and their assistants 
could of course have been parlly included in tins section. Similarly it was- 
hievitablc that mention ol the non-university boards which exist in some 
systems should be made In the section dealing with university councils. 
There is» in fact, no fixed dividing line between the purely administrative 
and the purely academic. Distinctions between them— and these are 
marked in some systems— can be useful in practice and facilitate a conven- 
ient division of responsibilities. Hut this should not obscure the fact 
tlial all university activity involves an administrative side. The assess- 
ment and choice of resources is essential Jn all working nielhods and (s 
thus an integral pnvl of academic work, i)artlcularly in the sciences. All 
administrative decisions Immediately anfecl teaching and research. An 
overlapping of academic and administrative authorities, as is the case in 
many countries in Latin-America, would thus seem quite natural. Viewed 
in this light, any separation between administrative and academic bodies 
would seeni to be anomalous, were It not for the fact that the material 
resources at the disposal of universities are not self-produced but are obtain- 
ed In one way or another from society. University resources are doubly 
the resources ol the community as a whole. First because they are drawn 
from the general w^ealth of society; second because these resources, until 
they bccomr integrated with the university (as a book or a test-tube for 
example), are completely passive In relation to the dynamic of knowledge. 
Money, bricks and mortar have no pre-destlned scientific vocation and 
have to be used In the ways compatible with their inherent natures. U 
is not surprising, therefore, that universities should call in the help of men 
who arc experts in handling them and who at the same time, represent in 
one Way or another those social groups and Interests which, through public 
financing or private subsidies, direct a part of their resources towards unU 
versltles and expect a number of services from them in return. 

Arguments of this kind can Justify either autonomous admlnlslr.^tion 
or one which Involves lay councils or government partlcipatlof*. The 
truth is that systems in which there is administrative intervention in nei- 
ther of these forms (even if financial resources are provided from outside) 
arc exceptional. Other than Oxford and Cambridge, examples can be 
found in a number of Latin-American countries where, as Professor Romero 
Brest pointed out, the university must be protected against the Instability 
of political regimes and society itself. The Soviet system, among those 
closely linked to the State, would seem to be one of those in which the 
strictly university authorities (rector, dean, university council, faculty 
councils) have the most extensive administrative power, particularly in 
the allocation of resources. In the West German system, marked as it 
is historically by a clear distinction between university bodies and state 
financial management, there seems to be a new tendency towards the 
gradual absorption within the university of powders previously wielded by 
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llu' slnle, tliioiii^li a process (if (U^le^atloii (ijue, particularly, the observn- 
lions in Professor HelnhardlV. rcporl on adnHnistralivc hoards, lite chan* 
ceJJor system, cle.). 

Professor Hcinhardt was In favonr of Ihls development but in general 
none of the participants expressed strong objections to the administrative 
systems characteristic of university life in his own country, whether those 
involved complete autonomy, lay or semMay councils, or close govern- 
mental links. They did not seek to elaborate very much on the detailed 
Information given in their respective reports. They were more concerned 
to explain how these structures, more or less taken for granted, could be 
applied to the new tasks facing their universities, and particularly those 
of inter-university cu operation, and co-oprralion with society in general. 



UNIVERSITY HHSPONSiniLlTIES 

To be logically done, an examination of university structures would 
have to be concluded by an examination of their hiler-rclations. Such 
an anaiysi"?, however, cannot be made in the abstract. These relations 
arise from the execution ol actual laks and not in a vacuum, and it would 
be entirely misleading to try to deal with them one after the other, like 
the succession of links in a chain, Together they form a whole which 
influences and mediatizes each particular relationship. Between a pro- 
fessor and a dean, for example, relations arc modified by innumerable 
others and by the network which they form as a whole. To study them 
in isolation would be to risk distorting them completely. 

For these reasons, the working party decided to look at some main 
university responsibilities and to try to see how they were dealt with in 
practice. They were thus able to confirm — as indeed they were all well 
aware in the first place — that meeting these responsibilities inevitably 
Involved interventions from outside the university and that these, in their 
turn, influenced many relationships within the university itself. It was 
through its examination ot university work and the logical extension of 
this examination that the working parly came to consider relations between 
the university and the "outside world". 

A) Teaching, 

To have taken up problems of curricuiar content would have carried 
the working party beyond its terms of reference. Problems of structure 
had been looiied at In relation to the academic staff ^nd university subdi- 
visions. With regard to leaching, therefore, parliripants limited them- 
selves to re-aflirming the following pohils: 

a) Teaching systems must be ilcxiblc enough to be able to absorb both 
new disciplines and new conU)inalions of disciplines easily, 

b) Departments and faculties should have very wide freedom in ela- 
borating and proposing teaching programmes, even if the university as 
such must su|)ervisc tfieir balance ajui the maintenance of academic stan- 
dards. Ideas on thd" organization of university studies ought to flow 
upwards rather than downwards- and this is perfeclly possible even when 
it is a ministry which sets the general outlines of curricula. The Soviet 
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Union may serve as an example of this, for though the Ministry establishes 
programmes of sludy, it docs so on the basis of proposals and suggestions 
which come up from the Institutions concerned, 

c) In planning Ihelr teaching, nniversittes mnst pay attention to the 
needs of the society around Iheni, though they must* of course respect 
the Imperallves of knowledge itself. A permanent dialogue should go 
on between universities and other interested authorities. The need for 
this Is particularly evident where the State accords precise professional 
rights to the holders of university degrees and diplomas (as in France 
and the Soviet Union) or where ualversUIes provide preparation for state 
cxatnlnations (West Germany). Another important point, now thai uni- 
versities are less and less able to teach all branches of knowledge, is thai 
they should co-ordinate their teaehin'^ programmes for a whole country 
or region. For this, of course, ^special planning agencies arc necessary — 
a question which the working party look up later. In countries where 
universities do not themselves undertake the training of socondiiry school 
teachers, or only partially do so they should be closely associated with 
such training. This was considered later by the working part)' when 
it cxiunined the general (piesllon of relations between universities an.d other 
tnslKuliuns. 

H) iiesvarch. 

Now that research is involving bigger and bigger resources in an Increas- 
ing number of fields reqnlrijig com})le\ inter-disciplinary teams, it can no 
longer dispense with planning. Universities have had centuries of exper- 
ience in planning their teacliing programmes but for many of Ihein the 
organization of research is a relatively new problem. Although regarded 
as iin essentini function of the university, research was tor a long time believ- 
ed to belong entirely to the realm of individual creative work. The sub- 
jects of research were known to everyone and each research worker attack- 
ed his chosen problem, alone or with a few colleagues, and with very 
modest resources. In the nitjeteenth century, the German universities 
led the way in putting systenjatic enjphasis on research work in univer- 
sities and in nu^thodically njaking provision for it. This led to the setting 
up of a scries of research institutes parallel to the faculties. These, how^ever, 
wore still conceived of as working instruments placed at the disposal of a 
single person— the head of the institute worked and directed the work of 
others on problems he himself chose. His freedom was long considered 
to be one of the most fundamental conditions for creative work. 

There followed the modern phenomenon of an acceleration In scientific 
research and discovery, more astounding than that of history itself and 
doubtless one of its prin\e motivating forces. Many universities were 
taken unawares. They had no way of coping with these new developments 
and no funds to meet their voracity. Research workers, heads of depart- 
ments and institutes, following their old independent ways, themselves 
tried to raise funds from benefactors, foundations, national research organ- 
izations and govermnents. In many cases the universities, as such, remain- 
ed powerless to regulate or control the increasing activities of their research 
workers, which depending on the initiative of particular individuals and 
the generosity of benefactors, were capable of upsetting university equi- 
librium and bringing about all sorts of developments which bore no rela- 
tion to a concerted university plan. And while this was happening, society, 
governments and great organlj?ations financing research, all concerned 
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tioth with ihn iiuporluncc aiul the luouuling cost of research, sought to 
create a strategy for sclentiftc research, to establish priorities and to co-ordin- 
ate ctTorts, As n rcsuH, iind above all through the control of financial 
resources, they were able to Impose a pattern on university research work 
which unlver&iUes, us such, could not even discuss. 

This is the kind of danger now threatcnhig many university systems, 
though eonslderablc frcetloni, fn Itself precious, still remains for many 
research workers or heads of research Institutes, 

In the United Kingdom, universities have only very limited funds for 
researdi, Research projects usually are born among small groups of unU 
versity experts, and If funds are not available for them, they arc usually, 
with the consent ol the vlce-chanceUor or the registrar, submitted to one 
of the large slate research organizations described m Professor Armylage's 
report. The central university auttiorltlcs have little part in this. The 
senate or council only intervenes li an entirely new subject is Involved, and 
even then its ngrecmenl is hardly jnore than a formality. Among the disad* 
vantages of this system is the considerable risk that research teams and 
Infra-slruclurcii which have been set up for a particular project become 
unemployed when it is finished, if they hnvc not been Integrated into a 
h>iij4'lcnn university plan. 

in the same way, in the United Slntes, most research Is financed by 
funds outside the university budget, particularly by private foundations 
and by agencies of the federal governnunL There is, however, a careful 
attempt to plun the distribution of funds from these sources and account 
is taken of the possibilUics and perspectives of each university. Consent 
by central university authorities is generally a matter o! routine. 

In West Germany, research workers and above all directors of institutes 
freely choose their research programmes provided they can obtain funds 
for then), usually from the Stale, frojn the Deutsche Forschisngsgemeinschaft 
(German association for seienllfic research) or from private, companies. 
Here again, .however, it must be noted that national organizations and 
particularly the Wissenschajtsrat (scientific council) arc trying to co-ordinate 
lescarch and to create "centres of gravity" for particular disciplines fn 
certain universities. TJiis policy limits t^e freedom of institutes itisofar 
as it has an Iniluence on the granting of state funds (by the Federal Govern- 
ment or the Land Governments), 

In l.atin-Atncrlcd, as has been already mentioned, universUics often 
creale research structures which are separate from teaching strucluves. 
The University of Buenos Aires, for example, has institutes where the 
director is appointed by the faculty and to which academic staff nnd advan- 
ced students may be sent for varying periods. These institutes carry out 
their own research projects and derive their resources both from the uni- 
versity and from national organizations for the advancement of science. 
The choice of research subjects is particularly important for these Insti- 
tutes, given the urgent development needs of the country and the shortage 
of resources. 

The situation Is similar In Africa. Until recently research workers at 
the UjJiversity of Khartoum, for example, themselves proposed subjecls 
for research, but frequently their proposals had little bearing on the soc(al 
iiee<ls around them and this raised fears of state intervention in research 
questions. It is now felt thai research proposals should come from faculty 
councils so that teamwork may be directed towards important problems. 
It is urgent for universities to control and plan their own research work. 
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Central planning by the university appears to I)e more fully carried out 
iu the Soviet system than in any other, Ucscarch projects hi Soviet univer- 
sities arc tlrsl Worked out at '^ehair** level, then submitted to the faculty 
council which makes a Hrst selection, ami then to the university council 
which curries out a second selection* Projecls chosen in this way arc 
placed in an order of priority and subndtted cither to the Ministry of 
Higher Education of the Republic concerned or to tnc Ministry of Higher 
Education of the Soviet Union, which provide the necessary funds. 

Ideas thus come frotn below upwards but they have to go through a 
series of controls both at the university level and at lhat of the Hepubh'c 
or the Union. Outside this system, university research workers may also 
make direct approaches to the specialized ministries or to industrial collec- 
tivities and negotiate research contracts with them. Such contract research 
seems to exist in all university systems. It provides a response to partic- 
ular needs of industry and at the same time fives Individual research 
workers a certain treedom o! mano?uvro. 

This freedom, the working parly feU, remains very precious, but whether 
one likes ll or jiot, it has to be reconciled with the now imperious needs of 
co-ordination and indeed of coherent planning of research. The working 
parly's conclusions on this subject may be summarized as follows: 

a) Planning of this kind may be less urgent in countries which possess 
very large resources. The proliferation and muUipllclty of research pro- 
jects may involve some apparent wastage, but can also be very productive. 
The richer countries wJiose resources arc nonellielcss limited (the United 
Kingdom and West Germany, for example) now feel the need to elaborate 
national scientific policies, far from making planning at the university 
level superfluous, they make it uU the more necessary. If they arc not to 
become mere agents ot national scientific policies, the universilics musi 
take part in their preparation according to their own needs, their special 
capacities and their resources. 

b) In developing countries, It seems even more -necessary for unlvov- 
silies to organize their own research and co-ordinate It with social needs, 
particularly by concerting their own efforts wilh those of government and 
planning bodies, 

c) Insofar as government bodies may tend to have too narrowly utili- 
tarian an outlook towards research, universities must seek to "educate" 
them and stress the Importance ot theoretical work. It Is a university 
responsibility, both nationally and internationally, to emphasize the Import- 
ance of fundamental research. 

d) There can be no hope, however, that the establishment of priorities 
in research questions, the relative importance of pure research and applied 
research and tlie compromises necessary between free and plarmcd fn vestlga- 
tlon can ever be settled once and for all. They will always be one of the 
principal elements of that dialectic which marks the living university. And 
it must be stressed again that this dialectic should operate at all levels— 
wilhin deparlments and facuHies, within the central organs of the univer- 
sity and in relations behveen unlvcrsUles and the nation. 

e) Lastly, national scienlific policies as they become more rigorous and 
more hnper-atlve, must not lead universities to neglect international co-oper- 
alion In research and mutual aid in the training of research workers. 
Hesearch Is and must l;ccomc ever more truly the conmion enterprise of 
ail humanity. 
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The establishmcnl of the budget Is obviously an essential act of univer- 
sity life and exercises great inftuence on it. In many university systems 
credits for research do not (Igure In the budget; this Is an obstacle to the 
integration of research Into the general pianning of the university's deve- 
lopnunt and tends to place U outside toe range of discussion by the central 
unJversUy aulhoriMes. 

fii the opinion of the working party» the allacatlon of resources should 
be discussed between all the Interested parties: chairs, departments, faculties 
and the university itself. These discussions, moreover, should take place 
boUi before and after the estabHshment of the budget— on the drawing 
up of estimates and on the use of funds actually voted. 

In Latin America the state provides almost all the resources of the 
public universities. In the Argentine the law on "the Independence of the 
universities" stipulates that the funds allocated each year may never be 
less lhan those for the preceding year. The universities draw up their 
draft budgets annually on the basis of the needs of their faculties and other 
constilucnt bodies. In preparing these drafts they follow the criteria 
generally applicable to bodies viependent on the stale as well as such rules 
as Ihcy may themselves have fixed. The draft budgets of the universities 
iu-e then submltled to the government services responsible for drawing 
up the national budget which has to be approved by Congress. The Inter- 
university council, which is composed of the rectors of all the national 
universities, intervenes in this process at two stages: 1) when the draft 
budget is being prepared, it sets certain criteria for its elaboration, notably 
with regard to requests for Increased allocations for university develop- 
ment and 2) when the national budget has been approved and Increases 
have been sanctioned, it reviews the distribution of the increases between 
the different universities, taking account of various factors such as the 
stage of development of each university, numbers of students, numbers of 
graduates and the size of academic staH, etc. 

The law on "the independence of the universities" also makes provi- 
sion for a "university fund". This allows for the creation of a permanent 
and cumulative fund into which *s paid the balance of any allocations remain- 
ing unspent at the end of each year. 

In the Soviet Union, too, the establishment of a university budget 
follows certain pre-defined rules. In terms of the national economic plan, 
the state fixes the number of students, first of all for each specialization 
and (hen for each university. The number of students is thus known in 
advance. The credits allocated to each university depend upon the num- 
ber of its students and Us development plans, established according to 
ijorms laid down by the ministry. The rector draws up his application 
for credits In accordance with these rules. When the amounts have been 
finally agreed upon by the ministry and remitted to the university, the 
rector proceeds to rJlocate them with the help of the university council 
and his own restric^ted council and in agreement with the deans who arc 
members of it. Generally speaking, about 50% of the overall budget is 
allocated to the faculties and these have the responsibility for further 
distribution among their "chairs ^ The remaining 50% is at the rector's 
disposal and is employed for central admlnlslratior , the maintenance : or 
construction of buildings, the payment of salaries, etc. This again means 
that much budget discussion takes place a posteriori^ when its overall siz.c 
has been determined. 
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The siluulion is dilTorenl in West Germany where promlurcs vary from 
university to university but where budget proposals are everywhere work- 
ed out at •'chair" level, then discussed f\t faculty level and then, in varying 
ways, at university level. Tlie draft budget is then submitted to the 
minister, who in turn submits It to the Land I^arllament which voles (he 
credits within the general framework of the state budget. Except for 
Sarrcbrnck and Berlin, which receive an overall sum which they can them- 
selves allocate, credits arc voted Item by Item and there is thus Utile oppor- 
tunity for discussion a posteriori. Changes are taking place however, and 
the new tendency Is to give more and more freedom to universities in the 
allocation of funds allottCf^ lo them (sec Professor Rclnhardl's report). 

In the United States, budget proposals are also worked out at depart- 
mental level. They are then transmitted to a committee^ on which the 
president and various financial administrators sit, and are finally sub- 
mitted to the board of the university. When the board has fixed the budget, 
departments are expected to use the credits allotted for precisely defined 
purposes. Unspent funds are returned to the university treasury. In 
the American state universities, budget proposals prepared by the univer- 
sity are generally examined by a committee of the state legislature and 
then submitted to the legislature itself. Federal authorities play no part. 
Private universities raise their own funds and the help of lay boards is 
particularly useful In this. 

Lastly, in the United Kingdom, preparation of a university budget is 
particularly complex since It begins at the level of departments and faculties, 
goes, where this exists, to the university development committee and then 
to the university coUncU (usuaUy having some lay members) from here 11 
is transmitted to the University Grants Committee. This commiltce may 
re-open discussion of the budget with the vice-chancellor or other repre- 
sentatives of the university. The special nature of the British University 
Grants Committee, an intermediary and a "buffer" between the Govern- 
ment and the universities, through which funds are distributed on a quin- 
quennial basis, has often been described and praised in university circles 
in many countries. Professor Arniytage described the system In his report^ 
but stressed during the discussion that the Committee's role as a "buffer" 
is changing. The rising scale of government grants to universities is 
Creating a growing need for the ratlonaUzallon of expenditure. Enlight- 
ened amateurism is proving inadequate and professionals are Jndispen- 
sible particularly In highly technical fields such as architecture and uni- 
versity building. The University Grants Committee will thus have to 
have a much larger fulUlme and specialized staff than in the past. This 
will enable It to play a more active part In university budgeting and parti- 
cularly to Impose certain rationallzalions in admlnlslrative methods, 
building programmes and so on. Confronted with this— which in some 
ways can be seen as a growth of state control^-the Committee of Vice- 
Chancellors, a purely inter-unlverslty body, feels the need to strengthen 
its own organization so that it may take an overall look at university prob- 
lems and prepare a long-term policy in the hope of avoiding improvisation 
and re-adjustment to flnanclal cuts. 

It seems» therefore, that there is a growing centralization and a partial 
transfer of budget discussions to the level of national bodies In a university 
system, which until very recently, was extremrly decentralized and dis- 
tinguished by a high degree of autonomy for individual universities. 

The method of drawing up university budgets in the United Kingdom 
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\% atjvanlageous in thai il favours long-term planning* but (he (lulnqiiennial 
period oil which it has been based Js no longer thought to be entirely satis* 
factory. There are proposals for adopting triennial periods^ or a six-year 
period divided into two ])arts. This would Introduce greater llcxibillty 
and make adjustments easier. The principle of lon^^erni budKeth\j^ for 
unlversUy devclopuu'ul would l)e retained, however, and the working party 
felt thai this slmidd be adopted as widely as possible. 

An annual budget may be convenient for current expenditure, but U 
makes it Impossible to work out a sufluiently continuous develop}nenl 
plan. As In many countries mijversity budgets are part of the state budget, 
which Is annual, It appears difTlcuU to envisage a longer period. Xonc- 
Ihcless, it Is essential to look for formulae to overcome this dlfUcuity. In 
the Soviet Union, universJIy budgets arc animal for current operating 
expenditure but are quinquennial for develcpmcrt and the bigger Invest- 
ment programmes. The quhiquennial budget be revised, hut only 
upward, so that universities are sure of their minimum funds. 

!n the United States, the private universities have annual budgets and 
those of state universities arc usually biennial, but it Is widely felt that these 
periods should be extended for investment programmes. 

Long-term planning can only be efllclent if universities have the neces- 
sary infornjatlon, and competeiU projection techniques. They specially 
need to be able to predict the size of their student enrolments In relation 
to social needs. In the Soviet Union, this problem is simplified, since 
student numbers arc fixed by national development plans. Where this 
is not so, extrapolations of figures must be made, but these must be contin- 
ually verified and adjusted. The British University Grants Committee 
is to undertake this task in the future in liaison with governmental man- 
power services. The American universities also are trying to look ahead 
as carefully as passible. Many of them have development conmdltecs, or 
administrators who are exclusively concerned with future planning. In 
their search for efiUclency and a rationalization of their methods, many of 
them are carrying out important operational research. 
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UNlVEHSn Y UHLATIONS WiTU OTHLH INSTITUTIONS 

Very frequently, as was observed earlier In this report, lop univer- 
sity structures are linked with the **outslde world and in some cases are 
even part of it. In the same way, it was seen that university activities 
are In contact with society In general and that their accomplishment depends 
on these relations. University administrative systems, therefore, are 
never isolated but are articulated with other institutions. The relation- 
ships are extremely numerous and complex and there could be no question of 
examining them all in the short time available to the working party. It 
decided therefore to look first at university relations with the most repre- 
sentative institutions of society in general, that Is to say, the state and 
public authorities. It then made a more rapid review of relations with 
some other institutions particularly Important for universities and 
especially those concerned with teaching and research. 
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A) GopernmenI, 



HclaUous vvlih governments were under discussion throughout the 
meeting and arc, moreover, described In some detail In the consultants* 
reports. In general, the Nvorklng parly had no dimcuUy hi agrcehig thai 
relations between governments and universities were everywhere grov/ing 
closer, even in university systems where Irndilionnlly Ihcy had been weak 
or even non-cxislent. 

In the United States, the distrust of Interference by the government 
in University matters was particularly strong but the tendency for rela- 
tions to become closer Is jiow evident. The creation of the Land Grant 
Colleges, it is true, began a certain tradition of mutual help between the 
public authorities and higher education, and many state universities have 
since come Into existence. But ihey all depend on the various Slate Legis- 
latures and not on Ihc Federal Governmcnlj ihe competent slate autho- 
rities are usually content to finance the state universities and appoint the 
members of their governing boards, but generally do not Interfere in their 
Internal workings. Whilst the United States Federal Government has 
no ministry of education as such and little direct responsibility In educa- 
tional mutters, Its agencies are financing an Increasingly large part of 
university research as well as a number of educational programmes, parti- 
cularly scholarship programmes. Thus, even if only In financial matters, 
links ore Increasing and becoming of considerable significance. Mention 
is made later in this document of the growing evidence that this will soon 
be accompanied by more systematic federal participation In certain fields 
of higher education. 

In West Germany, the system is equally decentralized. All univer- 
sities are state Institutions but they come under the authority of the dlfTe- 
rent Lender. As In the United States, the Importance of various bodies 
operating at the federal level Is increasing. The Federal Government, for 
inslance, makes research grants while the Scientific Council— which is the 
product of an agreement between the Federal Government, the Land 
Governments and the Universities — exercises an important influence on 
university planning at the national level and on the allocation of research 
tasks, a has recently published proposals for the reform of curricula 
which are certain to leave their mark on West German higher education, 
even if Ihey are not fully adopted. 

In the United Kingdom, increasing Jinks belweeji universities and the 
government arc shown by the growth of many councils and regional or 
nallonal organizations, governmental or seml-governniental, which toge- 
ther form a complex system described in detail by Professor Armytage 
In his report. They Include the University Grants Committee (whose 
powers are increasing), examination boards (concerned with university 
admissions and on which universities are represented), organizations for 
the financing of research, regional planning councils (sometimes chaired 
by a vice-chancellor) and ma»iy others. This diversity, seen from outside, 
might seem excessive but It no doubt rejects the present transitional stage 
of afTairs, In any case It Illustrates clearly the growing Inter-llnkage of 
universities with the government and is accompanied by closer links bet- 
ween the universities themselves (particularly through the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors). 

In the Soviet Union, universities are linked with the slate in two ways. 
At ihe Union level, the nnnlslry of higher education and specialized secon- 
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Oiuy fciijcalloii has special pedago^jica! responsibilities and supervises 
academic standards and teaching and research progratnmes. At the level 
of the separate Republics, the corresponding ministries are more specially 
concerned with the financing of education. 

Lastly, in the African countries, the ministries of education and finance 
are usually represented on university councils, even when the universities 
are not, strictly speaking, state institutions. This representation, however, 
does not always seem enough to ensure full understanding and co-operatlou 
between universities and governments, though It Is obvious that this is 
partlcuJary necessary In terms o* development. 

If this general tendency towards a strengthening of the bonds beUveen 
universities and governments seems everywhere evident, the w^ays in which 
they^are organized are too varied for any general recommendations to be 
applicable. 

*The working parly stressed the hope that means could be found of 
improving and extending the university— government dialogue, but it 
recognized that it is a fallacy to speak of *'governmenf In the abstract. 
There arc many diflerent types of state organization and not all of them 
lend themselves to co-operation with universities to the same extent. 
Where political conditions are comparatively stabloi a certain aHlnity 
between governments and universities can be perceived in the sense that 
the universities, by transmitting cultural values and promoting the advance 
of learning, play a double role which can be most welcome to governments. 
But thlsf not always the case and Professor Romero Brest stressed the 
point. In many Latin-American countries relations between universities 
and the state cannot be stable since the state itself is unstable. A govern- 
ment may be In power quite arbitrarily and thus tend to suppress demo- 
cratic freedoms. Even when it Is legally In power, it may be reactionary 
In character and distrustful of a progressive spirit in the universities. When 
the government is itself progressive, its relations with universities tend to 
Improve noticeably, but it is rare for distrust to disappear completely. 
This explains the insistence with which Latin-American universities try 
to guard their autonomy. This does not imply that they have no wish to 
serve society at l^rge. On the contrary, it is often because they wish to do 
so that they find themselves in conflict with the state. A minimum of 
co-ordination exists, however, and particularly through economic planning 
and scicnllflc and technical research councils which are dealt with below. 

ii) Other institutions of higher education* 

Relations with these are in some systems a particular aspect of relations 
with f^iovernment — to the extent that they Involve the state itself or some 
of its organizalions. 

In the Soviet Union, for example, all institutions of higher education 
are under the educational authority of the ministry of higher education 
and specialized secondary education of the Union, even If some of them 
are also linked to specialized ministries like those of public health, agri- 
Culture, Industry, etc. All higher educational activities, moreover, are 
co-ordinated both at Republic and at Union level In the economic develop- 
ment plans whose commissions work in close liaison with the ministries of 
hiKlivr t-uucaUon. 

In the United Kingdom, an important problem is that of relations bet- 
ween universities, teacher training institutions, and the various institutions 
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operating under lliv nv^h of the NaliuriyJ Council fur Aiatlcniic Auartl.s, 
which constitutes a slate form of higher education, to which must also bv 
added the "Open University** (see Professor Armytage's report). If 
(hipHcalloii is to be avoided, the tasks of all these need to be defined and 
cO'Ordinaleil, Professor Armytage feit that It might be useful to fuse thv 
existing hoards and organizations and set up a council for higher educa- 
tion, which would work with the University Grants Committee and through 
regional organizations. Another tendency, by which the universities 
themselves are beginning to strengthen their links through the Vice-Chan- 
cellor's Committee, has already been noted, 

A similar situation exists in West Germany where co-ordination Is partly 
achieved through the Scienllflc Council, partly through the Standing Com- 
mittee of Ministers of Culture of the Lender, and partly through the West 
German Hectors' Conference. 

In Latin-America, a number of countries have higher educational 
councils at the level of the ministry of education. In Mexico and Argcn- 
llna, there are luitional university organizations. In the latter country, 
the rector's conference already referred to, prlnclpaUy has budgetary res- 
ponsibilities hut it will, no doubt, become increasingly concerned with 
the co-ordination of development plans, working In liaison with the plann- 
ing committees sol up in the different universities (particularly J^uenos 
Aires) nnd wilh the Nalitnuil Council for Kconomlc Ucvelopment* Similar 
councils exisl in most Latin-Auicrican countries and are usually bodies 
responsible to Ihe President of the Hepublic. SUiCe they carry out analyses 
i>f needs in various sectors of the economy, they provide hnportant ele- 
ments for university planning. 

In the United Stales, us shown in Mr Holtlen's report, university co-ordin- ' 
ation is somewhat sporadic. It exists chiefly through voluntary asso- 
ciations of universities. Academic diversity is held to a condition of vital- 
ity; but the need for a minimum of centralization Is Increasingly felt and 
it seems possible, perhaps probable, that the importance of various federal 
agencies, and particularly of the Ofllce of Education, will increase, espec- 
ially in the attempt to ensure greater equality of opportunity in educa- 
tion and In helping universities to analyse their new needs more effectively. 

The general tendency is again thai of growing co-ordination between 
the diflerent institulions of higher education^ even though a great deal 
remains to be done— particularly in those countries which can the least 
afford expensive duplication. In systems where co-ordination of this 
kind has given rise to a multitutlc of different organizations, there seems 
to be a growing desire for sinipliflcation. IJr. Dafaalla believed that a 
number of African countries were nu>ving towards the creation of councils 
of higher education on which the universities, the other Institutions of 
higher education atui the governments would be represented. 

C) Teacher (raining insdtuUons. 

Although these form a particular aspect of (he relations dealt wilh 
above, the working party thoughl they deserved separate mention. 

In many countries, some school teachers are trained by universities and 
nlhers by separate training institutions. 

This is notably so in the United Kingdom, Professor Armylage gives 
a full account of Ihe situation in his reporl, which need not be repeated 
here except to mention that the present tendency is towards closer integ- 
ration of the systems. 
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In ArgcnUna, primary ^ichool Icachors are trained ii^ normal schools at 
the secondary lovoi. Sccon(!ary school teachers arc trained either by 
special InslUutes under the ministry of education or by universities, ^md 
a problem arises as to wlilih of these two methods is the l)etter. The flrsl 
conccnlrales more on (caching nielhods, while the second puts ctnphasis 
on Ihe snbjects lunght atid allows for some contact wlih research. They 
are directed towards two quite dlffcrenl types of mind and Professor 
[{omeru Hrest felt that it would be unwise to sacrifice one for the sake of 
the other. But she believed It essential to maintain and develop the train- 
ing of secondary school teachers in universities since secondary education 
needed, in her opinion, to be enriched by the spirit of research and schol- 
arly critldsnu 

A double system also exists in the United States where there are both 
leacher training colleges and university departments of education. The 
inllueace of Dewey's disciples Is still strong In the former and in Mr. Hoi- 
den's view, lias a tendency to make leaching too easy-going. Secondary 
education suffers as a result and its teachers are underpaid and have Utile 
prestige. In university circles, and particularly at Harvard, a reaction 
against present methods is taking shape and \\ would seem that closer 
relations wilh universities would prove the best way of improving leacher 
training. 

Duality also exists In the Sovicl Union and is in some ways similar. 
There is no Dewey whose InHucnce must be resisted, but it Is nonetheless 
dlfHcnll to altract able people into the leaching profession since teachers 
iire much less well-paid than are people who choose careers in research and 
industry. Those who have obtained diplomas from teacher training instU 
lutes have little option but to enter schools, but some of them follow corres- 
pondence courses or evenhig classes and try in this way to get Into other 
professions. University students have little dinicuUy if they wish to 
avoid teaching as a career. Yet the Soviet universities do all in Iheir power 
to help the schools. They all have chairs of education and of psychology 
open to students in all fields which can lead to teaching as a career. The 
sciences of education are given very great importance In the Soviet Union. 
The universities also provide refresher courses for teachers, and are respon- 
sible for school textbooks, but for all their efforts they continue to (eel that 
secondary education h not yet satisfactory and in a number of cases ihey 
set up their own secondary schools. 

In West Germany, secondary school teachers are Irahied In the univer- 
sities. Primary school teachers are generally trained in colleges of edu- 
cation. Collaboration between them Is growing closer and the colleges 
of education are hoping to achieve university status. This is one of the 
fields In which higher education is evolving rapidly but, as in other coun- 
tries, recruitment to the leaching profession presents many problems. 

In the Sudan and other African countries, school teaching is often 
regarded as a last resort (fareor and this poses very grave problems. In 
this critical situation, several countries, not only in Afrlcai oblige students 
whose studies have been made possible by state scholarships to leach In the 
schools for a certair period. In the United Kingdom, It has even been 
suggested that teacning should be a form of national service. 

The working party agreed that since a basic factor was that teachers 
arc very badly paid in most countries, it was not possible for universUfes 
themselves to provide a reuic<ly in these critical situations. Hut It believed 
that they could give great help by being more closely concerned with leacher 
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Irahiin^. 'Hu-y eouUJ Ihus prevent school Jcachors feeUiiM inlcllcclualiv 
IsoluliMl rtiid cul otT from rcsti*irc)i work and they could try to iniprove tho 
pre&ligc of Ihc leaching profession by lending it some of their a\vn» 

l>) The Iruining of nurses und /cc/mec/uns. 

The workhig party also looked at the training of nurses and technicians 
which hi many countries, In common with teacher training, was surfering 
from poor recniltnieni and whose products did not enjoy the prestige which 
their importance to society in general justmed. 

This was particularly true in the developing countries where these 
occupations are entirely without traditions and are generally considered 
very humble. But it is true also In the developed countries, and there arc 
serious shortnges o! personnel In these occupations in many of them. 

The workhig party felt that universities could agahi help in this by 
bringing some of their authority and prestige to the training for these 
occupations. 

In medicine, there is a need for more and more highly-qualified auxil- 
iaries (for example, computer technicians) and the nursing profession at 
its higher levels has also become highly technicaJ. These occupations 
require knowledge of a range which justifies university training for thein, 
In many American universities courses are therefore organized for nurses, 
some of ihcm at the post-graduate level. Some British universities (Man- 
chester, for example) have aiso established or are establishing degrees for 
nurses mid are helping the hospitals' with which they arc closely linked to 
train their staffs, particularly their technicians. The university contri- 
bution to this can lake two forms: direct responsibility for training higher 
nursing personnel and help to the hospitals' own schools, which in most 
countries train the majority of people in these occupations {in the Soviet 
Union tlierc are special schools for this). The working party felt these 
forms of help merited careful study above all In countries where the nursing 
profession was particularly in need of support. 

Tlic training of technicians in general raises shwiUxr problems, parti- 
cularly in the developing countries. Universities could encourage recruit- 
ment either by setting up special short training courses for Iheni (a solu- 
tion found in Argentina) or by co-operating with technical schools and 
particularly by admitting their best students. In West Germany it Is 
possible to move from the engineering schools into the technical univer- 
sities and the Soviet Union students from the (echnkums can continue their 
studies through correspondence or evening courses, though they are obliged 
to do three years' practical work in their particular fields. 

Universities, of course, are particularly concerned about the technicians 
whom they employ in their own laboratories. In the Soviet Union higher 
laboratory personel (Starshie laboraniy) must have successfully completed 
higher studies, while middle-level personnel can study by correspondence 
or evening courses, and generally do so. 

In the United Kingdom, a form of tcchrtician-graduate is bcghining 
to appear. More and more frequently qualified technicians who have 
taken part in research work, are given the opportunity to write a thesis 
and obtain a masters' degree. Some even gain promotion to full academic 
posts. 

The working party believed that arrangements of this kind could be 
most helpful, particularly in countries w^here work as a technician, in the 



woltis uf l)f. Dufiudhi, "allra('U'<l iK/hody", A KctJt»nd point ia M this 
Nvas lliiU \hc more unlYcrsilics uiuirrlook, Uie more Uu'V woro obliged to 
utukrUikc. Their prestige hi some coutilrles was so M^eat that It Nvas 
bet'omfng fiicreasin^{ly dlfTlcuU to allnirl youn^^ people inlo professions 
wtiich \Yero not in otic way or aiioUier hlesseci iiy the miiversUios. The 
ciuesllou of how far the universities should ^o in Ihis dircelion, seemed very 
delicate to the working parly, wAlch believed I hat tlie answer t ould not be 
the Siinio for aU kinds o! soeiely* 

< 

I'-) Other research inslHutions. 

Given the need for eo-ordlnaUon in researcJi which it J»ad cn)phasixed 
so slrou>4ly, the working party fell that it should give brief attention to 
relalUnis between university research and that carried out elsewhere. 

It was particularly inlerested In tlie relations existing between the 
Soviet universities and Ihe various Academies of Sciences in the Soviet 
Union, which play an important role in IheorecHcal research (applied 
research is more tlie responsibility of the mhiistry of science atid ihe net- 
work of research Institutes which function^ In various disciplines, under 
the authority of other ministries). 

The Soviet Academy of Sciences, which Is situated in Moscow and has 
a number. of branches in other parts of the country, is a powerful or^^miz- 
atlon exercising a decisive iniluencc in all nelds of knowledge. There 
are, however, separate Academies In the Republics and some of these also 
have very considerable resources. The Academy of Sciences of the Ukraine, 
for example, has an annual operathig budget of 100 million roubles and 
will invest a further 750 million roubles in the period 19GG4070. It Is 
composed of 150 elected academicians, of 210-220 corresponding jnembers, 
also elected, and a very large body of research workers, of whom ;d)out 
400 hold doctorate degrees in the sciences. Its relations with the Univer- 
sity of Kiev are close but they are based exclusively on niulual agreement 
and neither controls the other. The university trains researcli workers 
for the academy and the academy, hi turn, w^ciconies a ccrlain number of 
"aspirants \ Many academicians are university profcsstus and ])rofessors 
work at the academy, U lias a co-ordinating council on which the uni- 
versities are rciiresentcd and this examines research projects which njay !)c 
carried out in common (in which case the Academy provides the money). 
Some laboratories are common to the university and the acaden^y and, by 
a recent decision of the Govermnent of the Republic, l!ie academy is allowed 
lo conslrucl buildings and laboratories for the university. Collaboration 
is thus close, but it remains voluntary. 

The relations between the West German universities and the Max- 
Planck Foundulion are somewhat similar, though perhaps they do iiol go 
so far. There are many personal links and some inslilutes are shnre{i. 
The Scientific Council, moreover, provides some co-ordination of research 
at the national level in West Germany. 

fn the United Kingdom, there arc over -tO research associations created 
by the govermnent and industry which make arraiigcnieiils with the uni- 
versities, particularly in connection with prc();nalioa for curtain doctor- 
ates. Some of the new universities have industrial rosoarch workers 
responsible for part of their teaching and some industries have financed 
institutes in Ihe univcrsiiies. Professor Arn)ylage believt'd, however, 
lliat much of this co-operation, which was at [Ucscnl often spomdic 
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luul a nuiUcT of expediency, shouUJ be or^jinizcd luure syslomutlcally. 

Jn the United States^ leave of absence can be given lo nnlvcrsUy teaehers 
for resenrch work In goverinnent scientific organiznliojis sucli ns the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the National Institute of Health, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space AdnAinlslrallon, as well as in private research units, 
many uf wiildi are orienlod toward the social sciences. These organiza- 
tions frequently contract for work to he carried out in universities and also 
enj^ajie university consultants, as does induslry. The nnlversillcs them- 
selves, moreover, are heghmhig to pool their rcvsourccs to finance certain 
specialized research installations. 

In ArgenUna there arc various research centres and a council for sclen- 
tUlc and technical research (an autonomous body responsible lo the I'resl- 
deul of the lU^public) which makes research grants lo the universities and 
other bodies, provides funils for study, travel and research abroad, and 
proviilcs opportunities for permanent careers in research, including uni- 
versity research, and in some cases it supplements university salaries. 

It would seem, therefore, that links exist between researcli in univer- 
sities ami researcli elsewhere in all the systen^s considered. There arc 
exchan«^es oi slat'!, inslaltaVions are shared, and work carried out hi com- 
nuni; luil there is rarely any connnon overall systematic planning in this, 
It is an i>\)v\\ question whether and in what circumstances such planning 
Would be d( siralde. 



There was iio tijne for the working parly to carry its discussions fur- 
ther, Ijut ill conchuling tliem, it tried to draw one rapiil general conclusion. 
Since the field of university achninist ration was so wide, the discussions liad 
inevitably involved a certain skelchiness; hut the participants felt they 
had proved their usefulness, and as a termination of their work, expressed 
their belief that further exchanges of views t>n tliese (juestions would be 
of real value. 
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Urittsh unlversUlcs (all into six types ; ihe collegiale, the Scottish, the 
ctvlc, the federal, the technological and the new. Heslde them other insli- 
lullons are rapidly developing courses leading to degrees— collei?es of 
connuerce> education and technology-- v,hich form the backbone o! what 
Ihe Secretary of Stole for Education and Science, In a celebrated speech 
at the Woolwich Polytechnic on 27 April, 1965, described as the "public 
sector** of higher education. These two sectors have much more in com- 
mon than might be supposed. To these two sectors, the autonomous and 
the public, may well be added a third; the "open University" based on 
correspondence courses. Originally conceived as a ^University of the Air' 
it was redesignated by the Minister for the Arts, who is charged with its 
hnplementatlon. In a speech to the annual conference of the Association 
of Broadcasting Staff on 14 May, 1966, 

A. Division of Authority within the University and Decision Making 
Mechanisms, 

Though all these Institutions now find, In lesser or greater degree, an 
indulgent patron in the Department of Education and Science, they fall 
into two sectors: the autonomous and the public. 

As institutions in the "autonomous sector" Universities have Individual 
charters conferring that autonomy. This includes the right to appoint 
staff, admit students and determine conditions under which degrees may 
be awarded. Within that very broad framework there are numerous diver- 
gences of structure, constitutions and government that need explanation. 

(i) At one end of the autonomous sector Oxford and Cambridge are 
governed entirely by their senior members; at the other and the newer 
Universities a large number of outside representatives have a say on their 
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governing bodies. Oxford and Carnhrlilgc Colleges are self-governing, 
sustained by fees and eiidowmenls and adndt> teach and accommodate 
students but are subordinate to Congregation (Oxford) or the Regent House 
(Cambridge). In both cases the University examines for and awards 
ilegrees. 

The London Colleges on the other hand, though they have their own 
governing bodies» are unilcr the I'idvorslty Senate for academic and finau- 
chil purposes, whilst the NVelsh Colleges arc governed by the Court of the 
University of Wales, acting through the council where finance is in question 
and through the academic board for academic matters. 

In the civic Universities, there Is a four Her unitary system: court, 
council, senate, and boards of faculties or schools. Court, analogous to a 
shareholders meeting, is a very large body representing every conceivable 
interest in the locality:- local M.P.'s, headmasters, trade unions, profes- 
sorial associations, churches, local authorities, benefactors, former and 
often, current students. Meeting infrequently, perhaps twice a year It 
receives the Vice-Chancellor's report and formally offers major changes In 
ordiiuinces. It is usually a gathering of friends of the University, and 
often noi!ilnatcs one, sometimes more, of its members to sit on the Council. 
Council is an executive body analogous to a board of directors and usually 
has a majority of laymen who give much time to university afTairs, though 
it has a certain number of Professors and non-Professorial members as 
well. It is the executive committee of the University and works through 
committees where tlie expertise of laymen is most valuable, especially In 
conuniltees on finance and buildings. 

The real academic forum Is Senate* Composed of professors and a 
certain portion of the non-professorial staff, it Is chaired by the Vlce-Chan- 
ceUor and works through an eHtcnslve system of committees. As Senates 
have grown in size with the Increase of the professoriate, these committees 
increase, 

(II) Perhaps the mOst recent development in some Universities Is the 
establishment of a Committee concerning Itself with academic develop- 
ment which, as its name implies, considers the implications of forward 
planning on the academic community. Senate receives, discusses and 
accepts reports from Boards of Faculties of Arts, Science, Soclar Studies, 
Engineering, etc., usually presented by the Dean of the Faculty concerned, 
who may also be, In turn, the chairman of his faculty board. Like Senate 
and Council this board meets, usually monthly, and, under its Dean who 
serves for a period of years, preserves a balance of requirements and stan- 
dards between the subject departments represented o.i it. The lecturers 
are usually in a majority, and all academic matters affecting the particular 
degrees of the faculty are discussed here. Faculties usually Impose their 
own admission requirements, subject of course to the approval of Senate, 
and ensure comparability of different courses within the Faculty. In 
Scotland Ihe hierarchy Is functionally the same but nominally different. 
The Vice-Chancellor is known as the Principal; the Court Is known as the 
Assembly; the Council is known as the Court; the Senate as the Senatus 
Acadenncus, and sometimes the Faculties are known as Boards of Studies. 

(iii) In all Universities the chief administrative oftlcer is the Vlce- 
Chancellor, the Chancellor being mainly a ceremonial figure, sometimes 
elected. Except at Oxford and Cambridge where the office rotates, VJce- 
Chancellorships are permanent appointments. That this pattern is affect- 
ing the Oxford and Cambridge Universities can be seen from the Franks 
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Ueporl o\\ Ihc Universily of Oxford iit lUCtt, This suggeMpd o longer itiwne 
of omce for the Vice-Chancellor, and a resolution of the conflict of consti- 
tutional pressures between the Council or governing body of Oxford, and 
Congrogalion, the large, and only, organ through which the 'dons' express 
their views. This would Involve curtailing the power of Congregation to 
reject legislation proposed by the counclL Moreover It proposes that, to 
ascertain the opinion of the colleges, a council of the colleges should be 
set up. Between this and the Council "a continuing dialogue" was envi- 
saged. College autonomy was, In some cases, to be curbed. Thus All 
Souls, it was proposed, should wilhlrt three years submit a report on its 
policy and activities to the VIce-Chancclior and a specially appointed 
committee. 

Recent observers differ as to the degree of democracy inherent In acad* 
emic machinery. Sir Eric Ashby (Technology and the Academics, 1958, 
p. 101) considers that "By and large it is true to say that the main direc- 
tion of (low of new ideas and proposals is from below upwards and not in 
the reverse direction"; while Professor G.L. Brook, (TA« Modern Univer- 
sity, 19G5, p. 185) quotes a verse, 

"Along these lines, from toe to crown. 

Ideas How up and vetoes down" 
as "a satirical description of the working of a modern University**. 

The 'public* sector exhibits a similar diversity. (I) Of the colleges 
of education, just under one-third are run by voluntary bodies, mostly 
churches, and the rest by local authorities. The cost o( the voluntary 
colleges Is met by the Department of Education and Science which also 
provides 80% of the approved capital expenditure; that of the local author- 
ities by themselves. Academically all are members of 20 Area Training 
<Jfg«in*2atlons (A.T,0/s) or institutes of education, all but one of which are 
University bodies on which are represented the J.e.a.'s, the teachers and 
the colleges. These Institutes administer the examinations, and in most 
cases, arrangements for the B.Ed, degree. 

Colleges of education set the precedent which Universities followed of 
establishing a central register and clearing house for admissions. Once 
admitted, candidates are eligible for grants, calculated on a means test for 
parents, that cover boarding and tuition, plus allowances for travelling and 
personal expenses. Most technical colleges are maintained or assisted by 
one or more local education authorities and are under governing bodies 
composed of representatives of those authorities as well as local Industry 
and commerce. Their curricula are co ordinated with regional needs 
with the help of 10 Regional Advisory Councils composed of similar repJe- 
sentatlves togelker with those of the Universities and technical colleges. 
They nominate m^jmhers for the National Advisory Council on Education 
for Industry and Commerce, 

Students under the age ci 18 rarely pay fees at these Institutions, and 
above that age grants are given by l.e,a.*s on the s.ime conditions as to 
Universities. 

(II) Arrangements for the government of the pc!>iLchnics are, as yet, 
not clear. Cmnd, 3006, of 1906 which announced the government's inten- 
tion to create them, remarks "Before a polytechnic is designated account 
will be tak^n of the possibility of associating one or more colleges by mer- 
ger or otherwise In order to form a more efrecllve unit. It will be a condi- 
tion of designation that the government and academic organization are 
on acceptable lines. ** 
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n. I\ilalionshii>s to GoiHTiunrnt, 

(i) The Universilg Grants Committee (U.G.C) 

To illstribulc the govcnnnctil gniiil of VGOO,000 voted by parliament 
for 11)10-20 u sUuiding comjulUce of the Treasury was appoinlcd *to Inquire 
into the nnancial ueccls of iiiiivcrsUy education in the IHilled Kingdom 
and to advise the government as to Ihe applicalion uf any grants that may 
he made by parliament towards meeting them'. This slandUig eonindltee 
was the University (jranls Connniltee. Numbering nine, Nvllh servlecs 
rendered by Treasury personnel, it was composed exclusively of acadendcs. 
For the Hrsi lime, Oxford and Cambridge were put on the grant list and 
the Irish universities transferred to their respective governments. These 
terms of reference were significantly widened after the second world war 
by the addition of and to assist, in consultation Nvith the universities 
and other bodies concerned, the preparation and execution of such plans 
for the development of the universities as may from time to time be required 
in order to ensure that they are fully adequate to national needs*. 

The last clause, * to ensure that they are fully adequate to national needs'- 
has been the warrant for its activities over the last twenty years. Dunng 
[his iiniQ the recurrent grant has grown to over £50 millions a j'ear, still 
given on the original quinquennial basis. In spite of rising prices and great 
temptations, universities have kept within these, there being a total deficit 
of oidy £128^000 on an annual grant of £2G millions in the first post-war 
quinquennium (1947-52), and only £185,000 on £42 millions in the second 
(1052-57). 

The committee considers its quinquennial visitations which begm in 
the third year of the quinquennium — to be an nivaluable part of the pro- 
cedure for determining grants. Not only do they provide background 
information for the universities* own estimates tor the ensuing quinquen- 
nium and enable opinion and feeling to be sampled by discussions with all 
segments of the university population, but they enable the U.G.C. to *put 
the universities In the national picture*. 

The conmiitlee reported In 19C4 that their last series of visitations 
'proved how unaware some universities appear to be of some of the i\atlonal 
factors (e.g. the diiTerenccs in the pool of students between the years before 
1962 and the years after 1962) which should bo taken into account..., in 
making their plans'. To fit universities' own plans into the national plans, 
the U.G.C. has, over the years, established a number of sub-committees 
and panels. In the third i)ost-war quinquennium, 1057-G2, six new ones 
were established in addition to the four already existing for agriculture, 
medicine^ technology and veterinary science. These were dentistry 
(established 1959), English as a foreign language (1961), management 
studies (1962), Oriental, African, Slavonic and East European studies 
(1901), new universities (1959) and building procedures (1961). These 
should not be confused with the panels of equipment assessors appointed 
for various sciences and technologies. The U.G.C. as now constituted 
has 22 members including its chairman (Sir John ^Volfenden, CI3E, MA) 
and deputy chairman (Sir Harold Sanders, MA, PhD). 

I'ollowing the reconunendatlons of the Robblns connnittee that a 
grants commission should he created with responsibility for the whole 
field of higlier education, and the matching recommendations of the Trend 
committee of enquiry into the organization of civil science (cmnd. 2171, 
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1963), Ihc U.G.C, was placed umter the minister of stale for civil science 
and the universities. This ministry was announced as a component of the 
department of education and science on February (5, 190J, It was to 
embrace civil science as well as universities, whilst another minister of state 
was to be responsible for schools, Hoth ministers of state were to be under 
a single 'overlord' minister. 

The power of the University Grants Connuittee was increased by giving 
it direct access both to the new secretary of slate and to the two ministers 
of state, whilst its nicmbersliip was brought up to 22, thereby strengthening 
its own internal organization. Of Its own accord the commUlee began In 
I960 to preface Its annual statistical returns by a general statement of Us 
activities, since the interval between the quinquennial reports was too long 
in days of such rapid development, l-rom being a preface this became, 
by 19G5, a separate Annual Survey. 

By 1965 the U.G.C/s own view of its quinquennial policy had changed 
even more. Giving evidence on I^Vbruary 22 of that year Its chairman 
told the estlinates committee (Fifth Report, question 303, p. 50) that the 
sheer mimber of universities Indicated that existing quinquennial practice 
Mnay not be practicable in tlie present shape'. In Its place he suggested 
•either a threeyear period or a six-year period divided into two three-year 
periods, or a rolling quinquennium'. Hither would involve a revision of 
the visitation policy. This was accepted by the estimates committee which 
recommended that such changes should be put into effect *early In the next 
quinquennium'. lUit the estimates committee went still further by recom- 
mending that the secretary of state review the cumi)osition and responsi- 
bUitlcs of the U.G.C. with a view to Increasing both Its part-lime and full- 
lime membership. From being a 'buffer' the University Grants Committee 
was to become a signal box, giving 'more constructive and effective gui- 
dance* to the universities in planning buildings and equipped with statis- 
tical, cost accounting, engineering and architectural departments to enable 
it to iUscharge the new role. It should aiso, cojititmed the estimates com- 
mittee, *jnaugnralc an exercise to work out standard requiremenls for 
university buildings', examine the proposal that contractors tendering for 
constructing buildings should be asked tu lender for their maintenance as 
well, and invite the National Huildinj^s Agency, together with experienced 
contractors, to pool Information on industrial building techniques. Equally 
significant was the sugf^estion (also from the estimates comnuttee) that the 
University Grants Committee should undertake a survey of 'at least all 
jnajor scientific departments in universities' to determine the degree of 
obsolescence In equipment. 

At" the end of 1065 these recommendations were being considered by 
the U.G.C. 

(li) Committee of VicC'Chancellors and Pri/icipals, 

Mr. J. P. Mackintosh, a former university teacher, suggested in the 
House of Commoits on 5 July, 19CG that the U.G.C. should be replaced by 
a select connnittce on the lines of that for the nationalized universities. 

Lord Bobbins himself arguetl at the liritis!i .\cademy on 6 July, 1966, 
for a strengthened and more responsible U.G.C. *lo protect academic insti- 
tutions against the cruder incursions of politics and to create an area in 
which freedom to maintain their own standards and Inltaite their own deve- 
lopment is reasonably well presented'. He suggested that the responsi- 
bility of the U.G.C. should extend to co-ordination and policy making. 
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and report more frequenlly and extensively to reassure the public that It 
was doing this. 

All this enhances the Importance of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals as an active instrument for representing the views of the 
universities. 

Mutual consultation amongst university principals began hi Scotland 
In 1858, as the result of external suggestion, and In England In 1887, from 
Internal need. The Scottish principals met to discuss changes In ordinances, 
their English counterparts to ask for money. These English meetings 
acquired a wider significance when in 1003 the allied colonial universities 
conference was held at Burlington House. To organize a second such 
conference, a home universities committee met in 1910. This gave birth 
to the Universities Bureau of the British Empire. 

When during the first world war the bureau successfully proposed the 
Idea of establishing the PhD In order to attract postgraduate workers to 
Britain, both English and Scottish vice-chancellors and principals met toge- 
ther on May 9, 1918, at the suggestion of A.J. Balfour to see what could be 
done to secure Information for such postgraduates as might wish to come. 
Balfour also had In mind 'some permanent organ of communication and 
consultation, and 11 need be, even of common action in matters ol common 
university Interest, which could enter Into relations with similar bodies 
which already exist In some of the allied countries*. Balfour's Initiative 
exposed a number of other issues calling for such common consultations. 
Not only was the board of education providing more than a quarter of the 
revenue of their colleges, but the mooted establishment of the Secondary 
School Examinations Council rendered it necessary for them to express a 
common opinion. In fact, five years earlier, one vice-chancellor of Beading 
had proposed the establishment of a vice-chancellors' council composed of 
four representatives of each university under a permanent chairman. By 
1918 the vlce-chanceUors were meeting four times a year. 

After twelve years of such consultation the vice-chancellors secured 
from their respective universities in 1930 the mandate that Mt is desirable 
In the common Interests of the universities of the United Kingdom to cons- 
titute a Committee of Yice-Chancellors and Principals for purposes of 
mutual consultation*. Thus fortified by this endorsement of their exis- 
tence, the committee began to express a collective opinion on matters like 
sa)«aries and external Intervention and by 1946 decided that itVould advan- 
tageously exercise a much greater measure of initiative than hitherto In 
preparing and presenting to the University Grants Committee and to other 
bodies, studies and recommendations on matters of common university 
interest and policy'. This 'greater measure of initiative* was reflected in 
A Note on University Policy and Finance In the Decennium 1947-1966 
(1946)> an argued case for balanced redevelopment ol the universities to 
meet the country's post-war needs, and shortly afterwards in the publi- 
cation of the report of a commission which It had set up on The Planning 
of University Halls of Besidence (1948). 

The Committee remains essentially a consultative body, though It 
holds an influencial and central posillon in university affairs. It meets, 
In London, every month except August and Its membership has expanded 
to include not only the vice-chancellors of all the United Kingdom univer- 
sities and the principals of Ihe colleges of advanced technology, but also, 
hi view of the special circumstances of those universities, the principal 
and four heads of colleges of the University of London, the principals of 
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the constituent collci^cs of the University o( Wales, and the principal of the 
Manchester College of Science and Technology. The registrar of Oxford, 
the registrar of Cambridge, and the secrelary-general of the Association of 
Conimonwealth Universities also attend its meetings. The chairman of 
the committee is elected annually and usually serves for three years In 
succession. The secretary of the comudttee (.N!r. A, A. lialh) Is the dei)uly 
secretary-general of the Association of Connnonwealth Universities, Nvhicli 
provides l!ic secretarial for the comndttee. The home unlversilics nuike 
a special contribution to cover the cost of the secretariat, the ofTlce of 
which Is 3G Gordon Square, London, W.C.I (tel: Huston 8572). 

In addition to setting up Us own sub-conunillees, the connnlllcc has 
been Instrumental In the establishment of several delegate l)odlcs, repre- 
sentative of all universities to undertake specific tasks. The first, in 1952, 
was the universities' Comndttee on 'IVchnical Stafts, set up to provide 
central machinery for the deterndnation of the salaries of university techni- 
cians; and the most recent, in 19(35, was the Standing Conference on Uni- 
versity Entrance which Is currently undertaking a detailed study of uni- 
versity entrance requirements with a view to simplification of the present 
patterns. Side by side with the work of this body, the committee complies 
armually, for publication i)y the A,C.U,, a detailed Compendium of Univer- 
sity Kntrance Requirements for !'*irst Degree Courses in the United King- 
donu Hut the most significant of the bodies established by the universities 
on the reconmjendatlon of the Comndttee of Vicc-Chancellors and Prin- 
cipals has undoubtedly been the Universities Central Council on Adndssions, 
which was set up in 1961. It is to this that we must now turn, 

(III) The Dcparimeni of Education and Science. 

To render aid to Brillsh universities and colleges in a more effectual 
manner, the royal conunission, sitting under the Dulce of Devonshire from 
1870 to 1875, recommended the establishment of *a ndnistry to deal with 
science an<l education as a public service', But it look the convulsive 
therapy of two major wars, and Ihe adverse lilting of the economic balance 
of trade to build it up, louring the first world war the universities branch 
of the board of education fornnilnled a scheme whereby a small group of 
scientists and induslriallsls working uiiilor an advisory council were to 
disburse govcrnnunit grants for sclcntinc research. 'i"his became (he 
department of scientific and industrial research, whose chairman happened 
also to be the chairman of the University Grants Coinmltte, 

Three other state pipe-lines to carry research grants were established, 
two before, the other after, the (Irst world war. The Development Com- 
mission (1910) helped rural industries and fisheries by linking ihvm to 
university chemists, biologists, mycolagisls and entomologists. The 
Medical Research Council took shape following a comndttee appointed to 
administer a fund raised from a levy imposed by I he National Irisurancc 
Act of 1011. This extended its helping hands to research units and groups 
in universities, hospitals and public health authorities. It also controlled 
the public. health laboratory service, the clinical research hoard and Ihe 
National Inslitule of Medical Research. The Agricultural Research 
Council was established In 1931, and like the department of scientific and 
industrial research its powers were redefined in 1056 by the Agricultural 
Research Act, which empowered It to establish or develop institutions or 
doparlnienls of inslitntlons and make grants. 

The research councils' grants for university research increased from 
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£3.1 millions in 1957^58 to k:8.2 inllUons In 1961-62. This has been matched 
by a steady Increase of moneys for scicnllflc research derived from other 
governjnenl depailiiicnls;, and from industry. In alJ, such sources of 
^^'^^^^^ comprised 6.5 per cent, of the universities' total income In 
l95b-57, rose to 11. 1 per cent, by 1961.62. The University Grants Com- 
mittee considered this dual systcin to be ^essential to the orderly (Jevelop- 
menl of scienliflc research in the universities'. 

After the second world war other bodies, like the National Research 
Development Corporat/on (1048) and (he Nature Conservancy (1949), 
were set up; one to encourage and finance the adoption of new ideas (like 
the hovercraft), the other to provide scientific advice on the conservation 
of flora and fauna. The most significant of the bodies set up during the 
second world war was the 'directorate of tube alloys' as It Nvas then known. 
Transferred to the U.S.A. during the war, its work on atomic energy was 
resumed in Britain after 1945 under the ministry of supply. The flrst 
British atomic bomb detonation in 1952 led, two years later, to the transfer 
of work on atomic energy from the minlstrv of supply to a self-contained 
authority with its own administrative organs. Under Sir Edward Plowdeii 
as chairman, the Atomic Energy Authority (1954) operated in conjunction 
with electricity authorities and the manufacturing industries, to assist 
universities or llrms with loans for, research and to provide training and 
education in atomic energy. Primarily a research and development 
authority, it was organized into two groups, research and industrial, 
employing over 20,000 staff. As custodian of the country's most cherished 
military secrets, as well as a prime competitor In the international scientific 
race, the atomic energy authority was hedged physically, legally and finan- 
cially from the more obvious disadvantages of popular control. A Nation- 
al Institute for Research in Nuclear Science (N,LR,N.S.) was created in 
lOoS, financed through the atomic cnergv vote. Since it was to provide 
universities with common facilities, and was virtually governed by the 
universities it brought them still further into the orbit of government. 
An advisory council on scienliflc policy was created to deal with civil science 
through a number of sub-comnilltees (e.g. on manpower and technical 
information). The role of the advisory council was 'to advise the lord 
president of the council in the exercise of his responsibility for the fc^rmu- 
lation and execution of government sclentiflz policy*. This government 
scientific policy included the organization of scientific manpower, overseas 
scientific relationships, space research, resources devoted to research and 
development, the organization of government research and various other 
matters. Its important power was that of Initiating the discussion of 
problems. 

So great had the scientific responsibliittcs of the lord president of the 
council grown by 1059, that he was rc-deslgnaled minister for science. As 
such he also assumed responsibilities for participating in the work of new 
international agencies like C.E.H.N. (the European Organization for 
Nuclear Research) or E.S.R.O. (the European Space Research Organiza- 
tion), I.A.E.A. (the International Atomic Energy Agency) or O.R.C. (the 
Overseas Research Council created in 1959 to advise the privy council 
committee on overseas research); but the cluster of ad hoc organizations 
over which he presided, and their ramifications with the ministry of edu- 
cation, led to the appointment of a committee under Sir Burke Trend. 
Reporting in they recommended the establishment of three new- 

agencies: a science research council dividoxi into six divisions, a new 
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nakural resources coinicll ami a new in<lu5tr}al research and devclopmetU 
corporation. The first was to control iho royal observatories, to finance 
posl-gradimlc BWimh m science and technology, to supervise the National 
fnstitute for Hescarch in Nuclear Science space research, anvl the scicnliflc 
aspects of the national cotmnitment to O.E.H.N, and MS,n.O. The second 
was to take over the functions of IJjc nature conservancy and olhcr <»»ivjr- 
unnieneal prohlcms concerning geology, forestry and oceanography* The 
third was to take over the research slalions nianaged by Ihe dcparlment 
of sefcntlflc and Industrial research as wcH as the work of (ho national 
research and development corporation. Though these three new agencies 
hivolvcd the dissolution of D,S,l.H, they did not alTecl either the agri^ 
cultural or the medical research councils. 

Above all, the Trend report recommended the strengthening of the 
minister of science. He was to take over from the other privy council 
comunttees (under which existing research eouneils operate) the powers 
of appointing governing bodies and of issuing forniai inslructioJiS to them. 
Moreover he was to oblahi a new advisory body, half of whom were to be 
scientists, l^e was to take over responsibility for co-ordinating research 
agencjes, Ibc nalionaJ IcmUng library lor sclcna.^ and technology, and 
Aslib, whilst his staff was to be strengthened by new members and by 
exchange with the various agencies under him. The spirit of these recom- 
mendations was adopted when in 1001 a new department of education and 
science was established. 

The estimates committee recommended hi 1065 that the functions of 
the department of education and scicifce in relation to collecting and 
processing information about national needs for graduates in industry and 
other seclionsof the economy should be enlarged. Since the existing catch- 
ment area of the department *was not wide enough nor arc relations with 
other government departments dealing with manpower sufTlciently inti- 
mate', they envisaged future manpower needs being collected *asscienttf- 
fcally and clearly as possible' so that the universities could be adequately 
informed of them. Jn addition they recommended that the department 
of education and science, the Treasury, and the University Grants Con^- 
mittec 'should undertake urgently a review of the quinquennial system*, 
and that *lhe changes should be put into effect early in the next quin- 
quennium*. 

(iv) The Universilies Central Council on Admissions, 

The Urend' or increasing tendency of boys and girls staying on to lake 
advanced level General Gertiflcate of Education and to apply for univer- 
sity places, posed problems of admissions procedure. To solve them the 
Comndltee of Vice-chancellors and Principals of the United Kingdom 
appointed a committee in 1958. The two reports of this committee hast- 
ened the standardization of university admission procedure, whilst a third 
report In January 19G1 proposed the establishment of a Universities Central 
Council on Admissions (U,G.C.A.), 

As constiluled in July, 10(5?, the U.C.C.A. consisted of representatives 
of each university In Great Britain; one for each 2,000 full-time students. 
To ensure that the U,C.C,A, could cope with the bulge in the size of the age 
group seeking university admission bv 196i a {y'lloi scheme was initialed 
in September, 1962, 

Cutting across the U.C.C.A. scheme was the cenlurles-old prestigious 
and influential open scholarship system operated by the corteges of Oxford 
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and Cambridge* A Coiiiiulltcc of hiquiry hilo the University of Oxford 
under I.ord Franks had amongst Its terms ol reference to Inquire *wholher 
existing arrangentents by which colleges admit their students arc sufH- 
ciently co-ordinated with the requirements and facuitles of the university' 
In July, 196t It was announced that both Oxford ^ud Cambridge would 
become full ntombcrs of the scheme and ail applicants for admission to 
their colleges in October, 19G() had, for the llrst time, to apply through 
the mC.C.A, ^ 

(v) The Schools CouncU. 

I'Istabllshed in i961 this independent body iitheriled the responsibilities 
of the Secondary Schools Iilxaminatlons Council (established hi 1017) for 
secondary school examinations (Including those qualifying for matricu- 
lation) assembles representatives of the Universities, the Department of 
Education and Science and H.M. Inspectorate to operate 'co-operative 
machinery' to conduct research and enquiry into the curricula of schools. 
The continuity and efTectiveuess of Its operational techniques is quite novel, 
resembling those of a commission in perpetual session. The diversity of 
present University entry requirements is but one of its current preoccu- 
pations; equations of the standards of University examining boards ano- 
ther. Since its orientation is towards the future, it could also be classified 
In a subsequent section as laying down guidelines of development. 

(vi) Council for ^'allonal Academic Awards, 

On the principle that equal performance merited equal academic awards 
the Bobbins committee recommended that degrees should be made avail- 
able to those doing work of degree standard in institutions having no 
degree-awarding powers. They recommended that a Council for National 
Academic Awards be established on the lines of the National Council tor 
Technological Awards then supervising the sandwich courses leading to 
the Dip^Tech. 

When the former was established in September, 1964, by royal charter, 
it had far greater powers than the old National Council for Technological 
Awards whose responsibility for the Dip. Tech. it took over and continued. 
For its mandate was not restricted to technology, nor to sandwich-course 
degrees, comparable in standard to those at present conferred by univer- 
sities but are available to both full-time and part-time students at insti- 
tutions of higher education or research other than universities who have 
undertaken certain approved courses of study or research. 

Within two years of receiving Us charter 4,500 students were following 
t02 courses leading to its degrees in, amongst other subjects, business stu- 
dies, mathematics, economics, sociology, accountancy and law. Further 
courses are likely to Include languages, llbrarlanship and town planning. 
Further degrees, M. Phil, and Ph. D., can also be obtained by work undcr- 
lakon Jointly In industry or commerce and the college. Thirty colleges 
were oiTering C.N. A. A. courses in August, 1966. 

(vii) Guidelines of Development. 

'I'he expanding echelons of expertise demanded by modern society have 
necessitated the increasing use of specialist committees for developing 
certain areas of study along national guidelines rather than at the whim 
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of particular Inslltulioas. Hl/;hl such conjinitlees laid down the freeways 
for posl-Nvar expansion; the Barlow commlllee on scientific manpower 
(cmd, 6824; ll.M.S.O., 1046) supplemented by the second report of the 
commlUee on veterinary education in Great Britain (cmd. G517, 1944), the 
InltT'deparlmenlal coinniUlee's, or Goodenough's, report on medical 
schools (1044), the Tervlol committee on dentistry (cmd. G727, 1045), the 
Clapham committee on social and economic research (cmd. 6868, 1046), 
the l,oveday conunlltoc on higher agricultural education in Kngland and 
Wales (cmd, 6728, 1045), the Alness committee on agricultural education 
HI Scotland (cmd. 6704), the Scarbrough commission on Oriental, Slavonic, 
l-:ast Kuropean and African studies (H.M.S.O. 1046), and the McNair com* 
nUttee on teachers and youth leaders (ILM.S.O. 1044). Developments 
charted by these reports enabled the civic universities to transform their 
academic and architectural image. Over the ensuing twenty years targets 
have grown; that set by the Barlow committee of 1046 for the production 
of scientists (and reached within two) was substantially raised by the 
Zuckerman committee (cmd. 8561, 1052). The progress of Oriental, Afrlc- 
an^ Slavonic and East European studies^ as recommended by the Scar- 
brough commission, was reviewed In 1061, and as a result ten centres were 
established for middle eastern, south aslan, southeast aslan, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, African, Russian and eastern europcan studies in nine universUles, 

Moreover the Increasing output of universities has necessitated a fresh 
examination of the scope, purpose, constitution and organization of uni- 
versity appointments boards. This has been conducted by a committee 
under Lord llcyworth (H.M.S,0,, 1064), the recommendations of which 
are currently being considered* 

The sheer size of departments called for an examination of university 
teaching methods, a task conducted by the Hale committee (H.M.S.O., 
1964). The position of Latin American studies has been examined by the 
Parry committee (fLM.S»0», 1065). Most recently (1965), audio-visual 
aids have been examined by a committee under Dr. Brynmor Jones, which 
recommended the establishment of central units to improve communica- 
tions with institutions of higher education together with a centre to ensure 
co-ordination at a national level. 

Recruitment to the Veterinary Profession, inquired into by a Depart- 
mental Committee in 1064 under the Duke of Northumberland (H.M.S.O., 
1064) ts now being considered by the U»G»C.'s Veterinary Sub-committee, 
Medical Education is currently being reviewed by a Royal Commission 
under Lord Todd, approved on 27th July, 1965. 

Though the guidelines laid down by the committee under Lord Robbins 
in 1063 were rejected, the main target is now generally agreed; that 17 per 
cent, of the age group should enter full4ime higher education by 1080, of 
which 380,000 are to be In universities. This represents an increase of 
164,000 on the number of 1062-03. The immediate future, as seen In 
profile by the Robblns committee, was underlined when the government 
announced, on February 24, 1065, that of the 390,000 places in full-time 
higher education that would have to be provided by 1973-74, 218,000 would 
be in universities. 

Further profiles were based on the sire of the eighteen-year-old age 
group. In 1965 this was 963,000, the highest since the war. It will decline 
from 862,000 In 1966 to 803,000 in 766,000 In 1968, 743,000 In 1969 

and 724,000 in 1070. From 738,000 in 1071 it dips to 730,000 by 1973, but 
rises to 901,000 by 1080, and posslbiy to 960,000 by 1985. The proportion 
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<if Ihii iij^e ^jroup (ihluininM Hio inininiuni univcisily cnliaiUT qiuiliilcolloiis 
luis also been n'sin^^ by O.'M por cctiL per year iti ICnulniui, \V;ih's and Scol- 
Innd. hy lOlVi il liad reached 7 per eetil. Assuming llio rise would conti- 
nue, Ihv Kohbins i't>n^nnllee esllnuiteil il would he 12.9 [)er cenl. by 1080, 
by wliieh liiiU' 17 pi^r eent. «>f the a^ic ^roup would ])e enlcrinf^ full-time 
hl^iicr eduealion. Of those ;$SO,iK)() would he In universities. Put in 
another way, th per cenl. of all entrants lo hi;^]u»r ednealioii would he in 
universities l)y IVKSO, as opposcil to 45 per eeiil. iti 11M52. 

Since llie <!euunul for jihu'es rallier than the iuaiii)owcr needs of the 
ccononjy seemed to have inlhu»ueed the M(d)hins eorufuiUee's rcconunen- 
tlalUms, an evaluation of those manpower needs was needed. This most 
tliflleuU problem Is at present beinj* tackled hy a unit for economic and 
slalfstieal studiei> on higher education set up, wilh a grant from the Nuflleld 
b'oundatiun, al Ihe London School of iH'onomics. lii assoclaliou with the 
deparlnuMd of educalion and science Ihis unit Is also constructing a nuulel 
of the educational system, designed to indicate how the educalion system 
may dcveloj) over Ihe next 25 years and liow it should he developed in the 
light of aalioiud econonuc targets. Us basis is to he n systcin of quaJdifled 
(lata from which, given certain assuinp lions, forecasts can be made. I fence 
the importance of Its invesligations into the use of qualified manpower in 
industry, (teslgned to ascertain the relatloiiships between education, Job 
and performance in over a hundred Hrms, beginning with Ihe electrical 
industry. 

fn I1I6G the deparlmenl of education ami science established a long 
term division, one of its objeclives being 'to keep Robhiiis n])-to-date'. 

Further decisions aiTectIng education and traiinng will stem from the 
work of the national economic development council, established In 10(32 
Ho cxatnlne the econondc performance of the nation with parlicuhir concern 
for the plans for IJie future in both the private arid the puhJic sectors of 
industry'. Two years later its progress towards its general objective, n 
growth rate of I per cent, per annum, was amtounced, coupled to increased 
estimates of investment nt, amongst other fields, education and housing. 
Here the computer model of the economy, built by a research group at 
Cani!)ridge, under IVofessor Stone, is important. The most recent forecast 
is that of The Xalional Flan (Issued September U>, t!)05) which envisages 
current costs at the universities rising lo £159 millions by 1069-70 and 
capital expenditure in further education between !9Gi-G5 and 1960-70 
rising from G126 millions to 189,500,000. Though accepting the Uobbins 
target of 218,000 university places by 1073-71, the plan excpcts 70,000 places 
for higJier education in technical colleges to he available by the same date; 
20»000 more than the Rohbius estimate of 50,000. Over the same period 
ph»ces In colleges of education are to increase from 70,000 lo 122,000. 

C. Selection Appointment^ Promotion and Legal Protection of Academic 



10 per cent of recurrent expenditure on Universities is absorbed by sala- 
ries. Aboul 11 per cent of the 19,000 university teachers are professors 
and the resl readers, senior lecturers, lecturers, assistant lecturers — a 
hierarchy generally accepted in most universities. Multi-professorial 
departnicnts enabJo the principle of rotating chairjnanships to be 
adopted. 

They are appointed by the Individual universities who reserve the right 



StafI, 
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Nvhelhcr ur not lo lulvcrlisc ii^ llio |)iil)lic lucss. Imm* senior appi'inlineuls 
ami personal ifivilnllons aro Issued. Gandidales for proniolnm iwc iissessed 
usuiiUy on tluee erileria: eonlrlhullun to rosearcli, lulininislrntivc elll- 
cicncy unci elTccliveiiess as u Icacher. Tliouj^li most hisUtulJons npply 
only Ihe lirsl criterion, I lie seeoml ami tliirU are eniploye<i whvrv prunioliou 
^ lo senior lectureships is at slake. 

Mosl universities have au ellicietiey bar at the end of the Ihird year of 
an assislant lecturer'^* lenure. Sometimes assi&lanl lecturers are on annual 
uppolnlniciils. 

Once past the lecturer's 'bar' security of tenure is virtually assured, 
barring consideration of moral turpitude (e.g. seducing a student). No bar 
is imposed because of a lecturcr*s political opim'ons. 

I'rotessors hold their chairs up to the age of G5 hi some, 67 in other 
universilics, and in rarer Scotlish eases, for life. Some iiislilulions have 
separate stall associations to safeguard Ihe legal righls of members but most 
slail ntcnibers acknowledge Ihc value of the National Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers to which all university teachers and library slail can 
belong, 

I'ornied after the first world war and run till well after the second by 
voluntary labour, it acquired in the 1950s a permanent headquarters in 
London (now at Hremar House, Sale Place, London, \Y/2 (tel.: Paddington 
1854), and a salaried secretariat to help it In the exercise of Us right— to 
make direct represenlations to the University Grants Comniillee on matters 
of salary, its biennial and peripatetic council mcethigs ofTer opportunities 
lo discuss administrative, academic and tenurial questions or Ihc reports 
of liaison committees it has set up with other professional associations. 
The general secretary of the A.U.T, is K. Urwin, ^lA DU. 

Whereas the Association of University Teachers is limited to full-tiinc 
teachers and research workers in institutions of university rank in the 
United Kingdom, the National Union of Students {N.U»S.), formed in 1922, 
is open to students in training and technical colleges iti England and Wales, 
There is a separate National Union of Students in Scotland. As well as 
ventilating opinions on accommodation, curricula, discipline, health, 
mahitenancc atid teaching (the order is purely alphabetical) the N.U.S. 
arranges travel concessions and helps lo secure employment in the vacation. 

There is also an annual conference of university convocations (C.UX.). 
Adopting a constitution as a joint slandin/ connniltee on 1) November, 
1918, represenlalives of the convocalions of Birniingham, Bristol, Durham, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and Sheflleld met together to discuss pro- 
blems. Since most of these convocations had, and exercised, the right 
lo nominate one or more members to their respective university councils, 
such conferences ticquired importance and indeed a constitution as such 
on 9 May, 1053. To Ihe original member institutions are now added Exe- 
ter, Hull, Leicester, London, Notlinghani, Reading and Southampton. 
Afectings are not reported in the press. 

D. Finance. 

Today 90 per cent, of the capital cost and 70 per cent, of Ihe current 
income of universities is provided by the stale via the U.G.C. The {\rsi 
amounted to £G0 milUon, the second lo £99 miUion in 19Gt-65. Of the 
capital grants about 30 per cent, is for halls, unions and libraries. 

The Committee of Public Accounts has, since 1948, been pressing the 




Ircasury to both rc^^ularisie by statute the lui hoc system of university 
grants and to ensure that the Comptroller ami Audilor-General i^xamine 
their capital expeiuiilure. In 1050 (llh Hcport p. 40) it argued thai 
"Information at prestMit available to your connuUteo does not enable them 
lo form an oplnioir as to whether nniversity f^nmis "arc administered 
with due regard to economy ^ The Treasury opposed this pressure as 
"Kettinj^ loo near the rl^ht In (he first place of the Comptroller and Audltor- 
Cicnerui and... indeed of Parliament Itself, to go behind the actual grants 
given to universities and lalse questions about or criticise the academic 
policy of the university which lies behind Ihenr (6lh Report p. 6,471). 

The nrsl concession was the appointment of the Cater Committee by 
llie U.G.C. as a result of whose report in t95G stricter control of university 
expenditure was initiated. The methods used l)y universities in contracting 
and recording and controlling expenditure as recommended by the Gater 
tonnnittee (cmd. 1), IS.NLS.O., 1056) were further refined by the Rucker 
conmilltee (cmnd. 1235, 19C0), and by the fifth report of the estimates 
committee (ii,M.S.O., 1965). I-or since 1951-52, universllv grants have 
grown nearly tenfold. 'I'hls increase convinced the estimates committee 
that a 'new examination' was required. The results of this *new exami- 
nation*, published as the Filth Report from the Eslimates CommiUee (H.M.S.O. 
1065), were a timely reminder that we have not yet willed the means for 
the end we have accepted. It also posed the further problems of getting 
value for money and of reorganizing the University Grants Gommiltee so 
as to ensure greater efllciency and secure greater Incentives lowardseconomy. 

fn 2965-66 twelve and a half per cent. - £207 million- of all educational 
expenditure in Ihe national budget was spent on Universities in Great 
Britain. This was more than double the percentage- 6 per cent.— and 
more than five times the amount— £37* of ten years previously. 

Hence the need for cost analysis techniques was recognized by the U.G.G, 
So it set up a w^orking party In March, 1965 under Us deputy chairman to 
which eight registrars and nnance ofllcers were Invited. As a result it 
was decided to recommend that revised forms of return should be issued 
for the academic years 1965-60 designed lo separate and quantify the cost 
of undergraduate teaching, the cost of postgraduate work and the cost of 
research by university staff. The recommendation was accepted by the 
U.G.C. and issued to universities, 

A second costing exercise, this time between the D.E.S, and the U.G.C., 
resulted in the institution of a conmion standard of residential accommo- 
dation for Universities, C.A.T.*s and Colleges of Education. Based on the 
•study-bedroom unit' this uniform scheme applied to ail residential schemes 
progrannned lo start in 1965 and subsequent years. 

The third costing exercise is taking place to see if the C.L.A.S.F. system 
of building schools is adaptable to university science and technology 
buildings. A fourth aims at establishing ^norms' for equipment allowances 
for such buildings, especially chemistry and engineering. A fifth, to cope 
with replacing obsolete scientific equipment, has been undertaken by the 
D.E.S., the U.G.C., the SM.C. and Ihelreasury. 

Lastly, in July, 1966 a computer board tinder Professor D.H. FJowers 
was established to oversee the expenditure of £20 ndllion to equip, build 
and operate new computers in British universities. 
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Translated from the French, 



Fl\ANGE 

M. Gauthibih 
Depuly Rector, UntversHy of Paris. 



A. Division o/ author iiy within the univtrsiiyt and the decision-making 
mechanisms, 

1 and 2. The diuision oj responsibility (de facio or de jure) between 
(he faculties or departments, and (he central organs of the 
university; centralization or de-centralization of decision- 
making powers. 

The division of rtiponsibility between the academic staff, 
the administrative staff, and^ where applicable, non-academic 
governing bodies or boards. 

Prom the point ot view of National Education^ France divided into 
23 Academies (some o( them very recent creations) which comprise two or 
more "departments" and whose territorial limits correspond approximately 
to those of the areas of regional activity. This division, which dates 
from the Napoleonic regime, exists as a consequence of regional tra« 
ditions, economic expansion, density of population and the needs of dif- 
ferent regions. ^' 

The Academy embodies all the services of National Education and the 
nialority (1), very often atl the public and private educational 
establishments responsible to the Ministry of Education and located in 
its territory. The whole group of higher educational establishments ot 
an Academy constitutes the University. 

At the head of each Academy Is the Rector (Rector of the Academy of.«., 
not Rector of the University of,..) who is the direct representative of the 
Minister. 

The powers attributed to the Rector are considerable and are beyond 
enumeration. May it suffice to say that he is responsible for the fune- 



(1) SovM csUbUAhmenlf, ttaottly In Uie PatU refloQi are direeUy depetuicQt upon the 
Ministry, for «xAmpl«: the College of Frftnc^, the School of Archives, the Prftctic4l School of 
lUgher StudJei, the AdvAneed Teacher TnUolng Colleges ol St. Cloud and FoiUeMy, etc. 
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IhHilng of all llu^ oslal^llshnKiUs iuul services uiulor his uulhorily. As 
dclegalc of the Minister, lie luis power of (Jeclsioii in very nuiny matters 
related to stulY, sUuleiits, buildings, cxnniinadoiKS, flniiiicc... In recent 
years, we have Jieeii In this respect a whic-scalc move toward decenlra- 
Uzatlon which is still j^oing on: as a result, Hectors are progressively 
aequirini? more powers, more rosponsiblilty tmurv authority, aiu! thus more 
presMge. 

In carrying* out his multiple tasks, the Uccli>r is assibtid by a nuniber 
of leduiiea] atlvlsors: Inspectors for the various specialisations aud a very 
important administrative machine placed under the authority of a Secre- 
tary-General. 

Universities, as lias already been stated, are composed of the higher 
educational establishments hicatetl in Iho territory of llic Academy. As 
ii general rule, they Incorporate in the first place the Faculties, of which 
there are at least two, (the I'aeullies of Law and Hcononiics, Mcdecine, 
Science, Arts and ! lurnan Sciences, Pharmacy, aiui Theology at the University 
of Strnshoiir^T .(t^ ^10 formal order corresponding to the chronological order 
of their foundation) and the University and Faculty histitules, the Libra- 
ries, the Higher National Schools, University Colleges, and soon the Uni- 
versity Institutes of Technology.,. Universities are public institutions 
endowed with civil 'Status and financial autonomy^ They have legal sta- 
tutes and general regulations (the law of 10 July 1896 which established 
the modern universities; the decree of 21 July 1807 which determined their 
conimon constitution; and the decree of 21 July 1020 which defined Iheir 
composition, favouring the creation of Institutes and Schools). Their 
administration is directed by the Hector, acting for the University Council 
of which he is the ex ofllcio Chairman. The powers of the Hector, in elTect, 
derive from the attributions of the University Council, 

The University Council comprises the Deans of the Faculties, two pro- 
fessors elected by each Faculty and a small number of non-academic mem- 
bers appointed by the Council and selected among those interested in the 
life of the University. The size of the Council thus varies from 12 to 20 
members, according to the university. 

The Council deals with all matters bearing on the administration of the 
University. According to the Issue Involved, it either takes final deci- 
sions, or submits its deliberations for approval to the Minister; in 
addition, it niay be called upon to give its advice or simply express its 
wishes. Lastly, it has di:)tjpHnajy powers (recommendations where pro> 
lessors are concerned, decisions with respect to students). 

Each University has its own budget. This budget, drawn up under 
income and expenditure, is first prepared by the Rector, then examined 
and endorsed by the University Council, and finally submitted to the Minis- 
ter, It may not be put into effect until approved by the Minister. The 
accounts of the previous year are approved in the same way. 

The Stale contributes extensively to the functioning of the University. 
It assumes responsibility for the salaries of the majority of the stafT and, 
in addition, bears a very large share of operating costs and expenditure on 
building or repair, either by granting subventions to the University in the 
form of income for its budget, or by passing credits to the local Treasury 
officials for expenditure on investments and expensive equipment. 

Basically the University budget comprises the State subventions to 
which reference has been made immediately above ; student fees (enrol- 
ment, library, exaniinalious, practical work) of which a proportion is 
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ri'servcd for llu- l'ju'ullit\s; subventions (roiu towns, tlcparlnictils, diani- 
bcrs of coninicnc, various bodies, huUvIdvials ; the revenue fnun the 
University's own estate this estate may cither be accrued froni invest- 
ments made |)y the I'nUerslly or from donations and Ici^acles (the hUeresl 
on which has often been designated f<ir some specific purpose); llie pro- 
ceeds of publication and nuscellaueous receipts. 

As the Hnaneial conlri)>ution nu\de by the Stale to the fnnelioniuf^ of 
univcrsllies Is rishig {am year to year and as Its financial eonhul Is 
Increasing, the I'ulversity no lonj^er has the saine iudepeudencc it enjoyed 
in the Middle A^cs. 

The Hector anliiorizes l)Ud^etary payments, which are mnde by a 
Treasury olUeial, ;ippolnlcd ]?> ihe Minister of Finance with the approval 
of the Minister of ICdncatiun. 

The Hector of the Acndeuiy, therefore, in his capacity as Chalrnum of 
the Uriiversily Council^ directs the administration of Ihe rnivorsHy in tiie 
name of the Coumib 



l*)ach I'aeully is, as has l)een seen, a part of the Uidversily, Like liie 
latter, it has civil status and Ihiantial autonomy, a separate tmdgct which 
must be submit led for llie aj)proval of the I'nivcrsity Council, and the 
means (a aciminisler it. 

At the heail of the I' acuity is tlie Dean, assisted by an assessor, (some- 
times two) who is entrusted wJlJi its administration. The Dean represents 
the I'^aculty in all aspects of its civil and administrative activities, lie 
nianages its estate, prepiues the budget, has charge of the organization 
of courses and exiiniinations, and of general discipline. He continues Ins 
own leaching j)rogramme« 

Like the Rector, he has an important ailministrative machine placed 
under the authority of a Secretary-GeneraK 

In the niunagement of his I'aculty, he is assisted by a Council of which 
ho is Chairman, and which comprises all the titular professors. The Dean 
carries out the decisions taken by this Council with respect to the budget, 
the acceptance of donations and legacies, the use made of revenues, the 
vacancy of chiiirs, the reconimendallons for vacant professorships.*. 

In addition, there is a Faculty Assembly which comprises, the 
titular professors and the other senior members of the aeadendc staff. 
Its competence Is basically restricted to academic matters. 

To sununari/e. Hectors and Uoans, with the support of the Councils 
over which they preside, have extensive powers; although these powers 
are growing as the policy of rleccntralization pursued by the Ministry is 
being hnplemented, they are being sul>jected to the hicreasing supervision 
of the Central Administration and Financial Control. 

iVofessors participate in the administration only insofar as Ihey vote 
in the Councils of which they are members. However, the heads of labo- 
ratories assvm^c responsibility for the use mad' of funds which have been 
allocated to them by decanal decision. The members of the administrative 
staff only have executive powers since sole responsibility is vested in 
the Rectors and the Deans; in practice administrative authority may 
be delegated to them for the conduct of current business. 
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*<. Coniitmittj, ar the luck it, in admitiistraiit'e auihorilt/, and, in partic- 
uliir, the h'ligtli and mUtire of llic terms of o/ficc of Heclots, Vice- 
(Chancellors Presidents, and o/ Deans, 

'i lw [\vcU)C is appoiuU'il for tin imliiniU-d period of ofllre l)y a Decree 
of \Uv PresiiKiil of llie Uepulilii', lakun at a ineelln^ of Ihe Council of 
Ministers, on the proposal of llie Minister of lulucalioii. Heclors are 
Ihe liit!hesl oHU-ials of Ihe cxlenuii services of National Education, 
Tliey tire selecled amon^ tlie littilar professors of lilgher cdiicallon, usually 
a!non{4 Uie Ueans. 

'I'he Dean is npi)ointc(l for a rene\val)lc period of three years by 
the Minister of luUicatlon, on Ihe double recoinnieudatlon (restricted 
to tiliiiar professors) of the I'acuUy Asseniidy and the University Council. 
ICaeh reeonnneiulatlon may only carry hvo names. The usual practice 
is for the Tniversity Council lo endorse the recommendations of the Facultv 
AsseniMy, and for the Minister to select the flrsl of the two candidates 
propiisi'd. 

n. Keldtions between Ihe University and 
1. Public author Hies, 

The Hector, since he is the represcnlativo of the Ministerand Isappoinl- 
ed by the President of the Republic, must carry into effect, personally 
and by delegallon of his powers, the orders and directives which he receives 
from the Government and ^!lnistry of Education. Nevertheless, he 
retains great administrative freedom and autonomy within the laws 
and regulations in force. The recent administrative reform has increased 
the authority of the Regional F'refects, certainly, and the National Kdu- 
cation administration has not been left entirely untouched— but the mea- 
sures of reform, In practice, aflect only a very limited sphere (investment 
for institutions of primary and secondary education, for which Regional 
Prefects and Rectors work in close collaboration). 

The I'Vench universities have always taken great care to defend the 
rights they have held since their creation. Apart from the magistrates, 
there are probably no officials In I'rance who have more liberal attributions 
than the members of the academic staff. In primary and secondary 
education, the principle of neutrality obliges teachers to be somewhat 
cautious In expressing their personal opinions. A member of the academic 
staff has full freedom of thought and expression: he Is subject to no 
inspection and may teach what he considers to be true In his discipline, 
fegardless of the philosophical or political consequences of this truth. 

The University's indej)endencc is again apparent in the procedure for 
the appointment of academic stafT. Doubtless, these appointments are 
pronounced by the Minister. However, In the Sciences and the Arts, 
senior lecturers are selected from the aptitude lists drawn up by the 
Universities Consultative Committee, The "agr^gds" of the Faculties of 
Law and Mcdecine are recruited by means of competitive examinations; 
in this way public educational institutions have the right of choice. 

This system of co-option is even n^ore rigorous when an appointment 
is itjade to a titular professorship. The Minister's choice must be made 
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tnnw CitiuUdaleb who jiro cttoiniiK-tKlcd lo hhti by the l*'acully Council, 
on Ihr one hnnd, iwni by the Consultative Cornmidecp on the olher. Once 
n|i|><imtt cl, it is vn tually impossible lo deprive a professor of his chair. He 
in;\y. (if lovuso, he subject lo a discipUnnry saneUon for a serious misde- 
nU';Mu>un but he has very strong prolccllve guarantees, since no discipli- 
nary acMon can l>e laken until he has ai>i)carcd before the University 
(*ouncil. 

1, ;ihtly, the University's iiulependence Is furlher safeguarded by the 
iiiviolubilily of Us precincts. The police, In particular, may intervene 
only when auUiorized to do so by the Rector or Dean. 

'i'o Mnmnarize, II may be said that tiio Kreneh University enjoys an 
independciice unknown to other public services, 

2. Prioule bodies. 
No inlhience. 

U7uT<* releiuinl^ Ihc nniversitij or nationul educational system in 
(jenvraU 

Noihhi^ lo report, 

(*. Selection^ appcintmrnt, promotion a/iJ legal protection of the oca- 
deniic stal], 

1 he eondilions fur llie selection and appointment of academic stall In 
hif^htr etiucalioii have already been described in a preceding paragraph. 

The prtunotiun of academic staff is made cither by seniority or selec- 
limi. Such prouiution is pronounced by the Minister of Education on the 
recommendation of the University ('.onsultative Conmiittec, 

i>. Finance and budget. 

'I Ills aspect t)f University admijustialion has been dealt with in a pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

Concilia ivn, 

AdiHUilatjes and disadvantages of the system* 

Conchisions concerning Ihe university adnnnistralive systen^ in France 
will l»e <leternnne<l at Uie close of the niccling of experts, in the light of 
information l)nmghl forward and the opinions expressed there. 
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A. DuHslon of author itif wKhin the university and the decision-making 
nirchmisms. 

Although Harvard iiUeiulcd lo carry on the linxMsh Iradilioa of rcsl- 
<icnl'facuUy control, there wero insufTlcient resources and scholars avai- 
lable. As a result the olllclal founders became the governing body as the 
Board of Overseers; at William and Mary, It was a Hoard of Visitors; al 
Yale, the President and Kellows (now known as the *'Corporation all 
non-faculty members, except for the president. Such non-resident control, 
unique in university tradition, has persisted in most universities throughout 
America: private institutions have boards of trustees; parochial univer- 
sities are usually responsible to their particular order; and slate univer- 
sities have their independent boards which arc nevertheless dependent on 
their slate legislatures for operating funds. 

Ass a result of this non-resident conlroU the president, who was formerly 
the llrst among equals or spokesman tor the (acuity, became the repre- 
sentative of the governing board and a power in his own right. If busy 
trustees did not have the time or Interest to assume responsibility when 
their conflrlence in the professors waned> they would naturally pass this 
on to the president. The president has also become the chairman of the 
senate (of professors) when It exists, and as such the two lines of power 
re-associate with the president to provide a nexus of both lines of power. 

No sooner had the president assumed most university administration 
functions when in the late nineteenth century enrollments Increased, and 
universities began their expansion. Administrators proliferated, and 
there was further delegation of authority. Areas for decision-making be^an 
to include: (1) educathmal and research programs; (2) faculty alTairs; 
(3) student aflairs; (4) external relations, i.e. alumni, legislative, and 
general public relations: (5) finance (operating and capital); and (0) 
^levelopment, including physical and Hnanclal. 
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1 . Trnstess, 

Trustees arc diosen by (I) direct appmulmenl of the board ui powei% 
the stale legislature, or Ihe religious order Involved, or (2) elecliou by 
fellow aluiuui. Often boards me composed of i\ coiublaation of Ihe two; 
Ihey nm^c in loUd lueniberslrip from sjeven lo tbirly-five, nllbouijh a hir^v 
board s\\\\ usually have un executive conmdltec ot five to nttcea nieinl)ers 
who will meet at Icusl once a inonlli to pass ou Ihc most urgent business, 
Otlier conuuUtecs continou to uiost institutions arc those on (1) educa- 
tional policy; (2) llnance and bndgel; (3) inveslnienl; (1) buildings and 
grounds, la many uiuversitles, acadcndc matters are given little atten- 
tion by trustees who feci that (his is an nrea of exclusive faculty domain; 
reconunendations for faculty appointnieiUs and educational programs 
invariably are givon a ''lubbcr stamp'* approval. Yet boards do Ijave 
the final authority mid accomUabillty on all mailers, even though their 
spechd con^jietciu'c tnay be for the nmst part In business or flnanciai atlairs, 
as U .should be if ihey are properly to complcmenl the acadcndc compe- 
tence of the /acnily. 

2. President, 

'iUv president {soinelimcs called a chancellor) is presumably an edu- 
cator of dislincUon, wltli <iualiUcs as an administrator and slaleman. In 
practice he devotes 30% of his time to financial and fund-raising mailers, 
20% lo public and alujmii relations, 20% lo general admi/jistratioit, 10% lu 
problems of pliysical facililie^s, and 20% at the most to educational mailers 
Involving meetings with faculty and student rcprcsentallvcs. Few pres- 
idents arc in fact cducali(MUd leaders of Ihclr campuses; their leadershij) 
is usually accomplished tlirongh nnancial leverage. Much of their InllU' 
ence hi faculty and student affairs has waned, depending on Ihe size of 
llie uuiversUy; they have abdicated most of these by necessity lo deans 
and other administrators. They must spend much of their time with 
nnancial or development allairs, but their public statements, in speech or 
writing, determine significantly (IVe posture that the institution shall have 
for the pulilic and in the minds of significant constituencies. 

The presidenl really shares his responsibilities with the trustees on 
policy inatlers ami with the faculty on educational programs an<l faculty 
selection. He has formal authority in all these matters, but in decision- 
making, he Influences largely through his own good sense, suggestion, and 
tactful persuasion. 

3. Deatifi and Deparlment Chair me lu 

The dean's role emergcil in the nineteenth century from two sources: 
first, wilh the establishment of separate and reJaliveJy independent pro- 
fessional schools; and, secondly, as an aid to the president with responsi- 
bility for educational functions which the president could no longer per- 
form (the office of dean of Harvard College was eslablished in 1870). While 
a dean in a small college may be merely an assistant lo the presidenl, his 
innuencc and status grow in a larger Institution with heavy responsibilUy 
for budgeting departmental funds and for the selection and promotion of 
faculty members. The dean is invariably a professor, one who is chosen 
for his proclivity for administration and potential for aeadendc leadership. 

Department chairmen are faculty members and only part-time admi- 
nistrators. They teach a third to half-time and are^ expected to mainlahi 
their svhohirly product/v/ty. Their Innuencc and initiative in cdaca- 
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lloiial policy, personnel, unci budgeting relate closely lo I he si/e of llie 
hislltullon and Ihe consequent decentralization of adnilnislrulive units. 
They usually rotate on a three-year basis (although many ore reap]n>lnted), 
and as a result their decisions are made ^vlth the full collaboration of their 
senior colleagues, While department heads are looked lo hy the dean 
and president as their representative and channel o( commuidcution with 
the faculty, they remain basically faculty members in function and in 
loyally. In many large universities the departmental sirnclnrc is subdi- 
vided into directors of undergraduate studies and directors of graduate 
studies. 

Three factors seriously handicap eflective decision-making on the part 
of deans and department heads: (1) they are "in the nnddle" between 
the cNpeclatlons of higher ndminlslrallon and the ideas of the faculty; (2) 
they must often make decisions about the competence of iiulividual teachers 
NVith little knowledge or ai)prcclatlon of their specialties; and (3) few are 
able to think compreliensively in terms of the needs and interests of all 
departments and all schools that constitute the university. 

4. The role of faculiies in governance. 

There is always tension between administration and faculty. Teachers 
are restive everywhere about low salaries, heavy teaching loads, lack of 
research and secretarial assistance, blYrdensome connniltee work, inade- 
quate office space and laboratory facilities, faculty promotion policies, adndn- 
Istrallve arbitrariness or vacillation, etc. 1'hey do not difTer materially 
from other people in desiring higher pay, shoiter hours, nmre Job security, 
and belter working conditions. What is at stake is the role faculties should 
play in university policy. There is naturally a trend for greater partici- 
pation, and this is sponsored by the American Association of University 
Professors and other professional groups. Yet there is a limit to the feas- 
ible decentralization of authority: Faculty preference for "connniltee- 
management, innumerable group meetings which deal with nn'nutiae and 
operational details, and other tinic-consuming procedures require more 
justification than the democratic feeling thai everyone Is entitled to have 
a hand in all policy matters. Teachers have a professional allegiance to 
knowledge and intellectual freedom which Iheoretlcally supercede their 
institutional loyalties, whereas administrators arc organization-oriented 
and arc in a better position lo make prompt and efficacious decisions. At 
the same time faculty committees are consulted on most issues in well-run 
universities, bul it is generally agreed that more deliberate and purposeful 
collaboration is still needed among trustees, academic ofTiccrs, adminis- 
trative ofllcers, ami faculty to bring about the most effective educational 
effort, 

5. Administrative Tenure. 

Traditionally presidential tenure in the United Stales has been for 
"life**, although in the twentieth century this has come to mean the regular 
tenure of a faculty member with retirement according to the statutes of the 
university usually at age 65, G8 or 70. The fact is, many presidents become 
tired after a decade or even less, or they conclude they have contributed 
all they can during that period; many prove to themselves or their trustees 
that they are not equipped for the job; and many are simply asked to ter- 
minate their service. Accordingly, over fifty new American colle<:o and 
university presidents are inaugurated each year. 
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'hie li'iuiiv of a (loan Is usually live years am! is reiiewalilc, Tlial llu* 
ileparlnu'iU olmirnian is likely to lie Ihrce years, l)ul a duih'uuin does uol 
frequenlly serve mure llian Iwu Icrnis, 



K. lU!u{ioi\>i hrlwcen the ttniversidj and f>uOlic ttitthoriiivs, priodtr bodivs^ 
and the ndUamd ednc(tlii>}ud system, 

luipliell in n discussliHi of Uie cxtenuil relalloiis of a uiiivcrslly Is llie 
fear that it may lose lu klcnlity cither from loss of prlrulple or from belii^ 
loo rigid in an era of rai)lil change. American universities have liecn 
crlllcired for their lack of clearly defined purposes, but one cannot gener- 
alise in Ihe face of the variety and nund)er of insillutions |)ublfe and 
private, Uirge and small, non-sectarian and denomlnalional; there is no 
monolllhle pallcnu There are slate unlversilics and nmnlclpal univer- 
sities, but no national university. Some institutions are church-relaled 
and some totally church-supported, Olhers l)egan with purely leclmical 
curricula and now also offer wide prograjus in humanities and social sciences. 

This report deals with the major universities which evolved lu ihv 
nineleenlh century (I) from privately emlowed liberal arts colleges such 
as Harvard, Yale, and Princeton; (2) from the land-gratil colleges created 
by the Morrill Act of 1802 such as the University of California (Berkeley), 
the rniversity of Minnesota, and Ihe I'niverslly of Illinois; and (3) those 
which were created de novo such as Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and Stanford. 
Needless to say, there are also many which arc a mixture of these grouphigs. 
All combine to some extent certain /onner rival conceptions; the Iradillon- 
al purposes of the liberal arts as represented by their undorgraduale col- 
leges, the utilitarian concept or service functions of Ihe land-grant college, 
as indicated by the existence of their engineering schools, and the (jcrmani*' 
commitment lo research as exen^plified by their graduate schools. All 
are developing a uniformity of function and purpose in cooperation with 
each other, often independent of the aims of those who established them. 

I, delations between (he universitij and pnbiie anfhorities: The injJnence 
of governments. 

The first cHorts at establislnng an American systen* of higher learning 
look place at Ihe stale level, since Ibe Conslihdlon did not allocate educa* 
tionai respj>n5ibiljty lo the federal governmenl. Harh stale govcrnjiieal 
influences vn\iversily curricula (t) by its rei|uiivments for adndssion to 
practice and certification of lawyers, doct(»rs, teachers, nurses, public 
accountants, eU\, (2) by its financial support to'state universities, and (o) 
by legislative pressures. There are n(»w nuuiy positive measures being 
takejt lo coordinate colleges and universities wilhiti many of Ihc states; 
these in turn can be alert that educational priorilies are not subverted to 
political interests. Hcgional organi/alions, cond)ining Ihe eflorts of sc\eral 
states, are also in being. 

Conlraciiial Research, 

The federal government had initial inlluence In |>rovlding free land for 
the land-grant colleges in 18G2, These were lo teach agriculture arut 
mechanical arts or engineering ''without excluding olher scientific and 
classical studies". In other words, they were to be comprehensive imi- 
versitics. 

The second impact by Ihe central governnun)t came with its support 




u( s .viailU' nsounli liuring Wurhl NWu" 11. Nitw Hits suppoil is reaching 
UUo ;»|} areas of Ixi^Uvv vdui\iiioiu IfKliutUijj; the anaticiiig of scholarsliiiis 
and IrUowshij^s wbldi luid llu'lr hoKinniJi>l after the Wyr with the so-caHea 
"(i l. lull of Hiulits". The result iias been ^^rculty iiuprovca research 
f.ir^{ii:vs. lu w etjuipnuMiW nnd faeuHy l^eiU'iUs (such as suininer salaries). 
'Jiir ths,;i\\\u)hiiivs invhulc im UnlmUmcc cvvMvii fn favor of science depart- 
lucnls, a net^k'cl of teaching, the diversion of institutional funds for pur- 
poses of "niat(hin>t" federal funds, and the potential inroads ujxni an 
fnsfjhih'on's lradiU(UiaJ roJe in declsion-niakluK* Oiuv coniinilled to an 
evtnisivo pro^^raiu of contractual rcsoarvh, uuiversilies may find il difll- 
cult to reduce this activity, particularly when funds have been in uuuiv 
Cases inle^ratect in the annual Ijud^'el. To offset ilw nhove disadvanto^'es, 
il uno.t also hv said that the federal Mnveinnicnl has scrupulouslv attempted 
to avtuti innuenehi^ the pidicies of any inslitul ioii. [{ should also he 
addcil: (I) Hie National !-\unidalion for the UuininiUies and (he Arts 
was cnat led into law in 11)013 and wlii provide some of the same benefits for 
these Ik'hts thai the Nallonal Science Foundation does for science; and (2) 
r,S. u^Aeiiunenl )noneys provided for sdence fi'J)o>y5hips have made il 
possible to direct io students in the liunumilies and social sciences a hlj^hcr 
(>rt»porlioii of <dher futuls. 

'J. lUittiittnH between ihe iinivcrsiU) and privnie bodirs^ Alumni influence, 

L'nivtrsily graduates be/^an their rise lo a posiUoii of forma] rccogiu- 
lion and power in the ISUO's, when several h\sUUUious insliUiled Iho sys- 
tem of election of alunuu trustees on a term basis. In some cases alumni 
members constitute the entire-board of (rustees: hi oHiers, only a part. 

The extraordinary nnancia) support alumni ^'ive tludr universities end) 
year sometinu's amounts {in ammnl and capital gif\s) to I0"o of the total 
()ud^el. To nuuiy jitivers this is license to wield some iiilluencc-^ -or ter- 
minate their contributions if they do iiot like certain faculty beliefs or 
activities. Many resist changes in the landmarks and practices they looked 
l)aek on with pleasure in their own days; this often applies to cxlraeurri- 
cular atlairs such athletics and fraleruilies. Universities are now Iryinj? 
to channel this interest into constructive areas; the alumni magaTrincs 
devote considerable space to serious educational issues, and regional forums 
and alunnii seminars at which Ihc nu)sl imi)ressive of ihe university's lec- 
turers sfjcak are providing the means by which graihuues not <udy expand 
their enthusiasm and loj'alty for "ahna maler'^ but add a new dhnenslon 
to their own intellectual development. 

In the j)asl Iw^nly years indnslry Iras begun to ^ivc Itir^o sums of 
money ^to universities ia addiliou to a substanliai amount of research 
projects and scholarship funds, "maUhinj^'* grants, and the like. Private 
insliiu;i<ois arc usually favored over public ones, and the "prestige" ones 
receive the largest philanthropy, iu ]\Hy\ eighteen institutions received 
nearly '\:t'\^ o[ (he total endowment funds. 

Ftntndntl(fns. 

b'oundalions, by nutans of carefully directed uranls, serve as national 
idanncrs. particularly in Ihe l^rivale educational sector. They i)rovide 
ihe "nnUire rapifa)" lha! makes educational pro^^rcss aiui innovation 
pnssiJdi, and the adviir of fouudatinu ofllcials helps to l)ring order and 




sluiidards into Ihc nciulcmlc coinniuiilly, Hicie Is alwuys tlie ilaugvr, 
however, thai Ihe university applicant may tailor a pjujrcl to wh«t hi' 
thinks the foundation wants, ratlier than in the direction of his inslllu- 
tlon's ucadendc hiteresls. 

. 1 ccrediUttion , I gencies, 

The external control of academic starulards is predominantly a noti- 
liovernuieulal process, carried out by six regional associations, by one slate 
agency, by Ihlrly luitloiial professional or^^anl/atlons (ns well as those 
which have a legislative fonndallon like the American Har Associali*;n and 
Ihe American Medical Association). The influence of these oi>,'anixaMons 
is much iicbated a»ul otten rescnlciL They assist adnnnhUalors in assess- 
ing their own facuilies and in looking for snpporl, hnl they are also accused 
of enconragioK sedimentation in a unlversily, of reinfurciii^ the status fiuo, 
and Ihus iliscouraging experinienlation. 

Certaiti mdionai agencies have been crcaud lo perform various func- 
tions Ihut the universities could not jietforui Individually and never were 
able lo perforn^ collectively. These include the Teachers Insurance and 
Annuity Association (faculty retirement program); the College Hntrance 
I'^saniinalion Hoard and the Kducatlonal 'IVsUng Service (testing of ail 
sludenls for ailnnssion to college and professional schools); Woodrow Wilson 
I'VUovvship Program and National Merit Scholarship Corporation (pro- 
grams to recognize the national distribution of talent); and the Institute 
of International luUicalion, the African-American Institnte, ami Ivduca- 
tion and World AlTairs (concerneil with the inlernational aspects of higher 
eilucatlon). All of these were organized and are run by boariK Ijeyoud 
the control of universities. 

'.t. lU'tallons betireen iiniversilivs and the national educational system it\ 



The rnited Stales has m) fornudizetl, national system of higher educa* 
tion, but rather a congerie of institutions varying greatly In size and stan- 
dards. This fact, together with the sheer number and nmltifarious func- 
tions of the private agencies mentioned in the previous section, suggests 
that American higher education is both underorganlzed and overorganized. 
Ihe U.S, OJlice of Mducalion docs not shape policy; it fspurely a fact-tlnding 
body whose authority has only recently been increased through its respon- 
sibility lo distribute new federal funds. 

Institutional inilependcnce and integrity permit freedom of thoujfjit 
and action, but they also can produce parochialism and resistance to change. 
American educators are beginning to realize that they need nnjrc interde- 
pendence and less divisiveness, more cooperation to solve problems connnon 
lo all universities and less disjointed laissez-faire diffusion, Xo nunio- 
iilhic scheme is advocated, but nistead inter-instilutfonal arrangements 
which couhl provide more elTectivc utilization of facilities, programs, ami 
personnel. The alternative nn\y he pniitieal interference at national or 
stale levels. 

ftegional Cooiieration, 

Ad hoc cooperative organizations have grown up over the years and 
usually consist of one of (he following groupings of institutions: (1) Ihose 
which may be dissimilar but have geogrnphfc proximity and (2) similar 
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Institutions which arc spread over sevcnU stales, The Tea" is a 
group of nildvvcstcrn universities wliich work to^^elher on conunon ccUica- 
lional issues. Most of them are state Instllutlons, but this organization 
involves no direct parllclpatlon of public aulhorltles. The "Ivy I.cafiue" 
(the ol(ler eastern nnlversllles) U hir^ely organized around Intcrcolle^^iatc 
athletics. More useful are the college associations where faculties and 
academic prof^rauKs arc shared, Jn 19l>0 the Comi)act for Education was 
established under the aegis of slate governnienls in an effort to pool com- 
mon interests and problems, 

XalionQi Cooperation, 

In response to demand for accreditallon and slandardi/^allon in adnds- i 
sions, the Association of American I'ulvcrsitlcs was founded to eslahllsh 
some uniformity espcciaily among graduate schools. This' is an orgaul- 
zation llniitcd to universities [iresunuddy of the "first ranlv". There are 
also the National Association of State Universities, the Association of 
Land-Grant tiolleges, and numy others. The American Council on Kdu- 
cation is an overall holding company for all special educational groups. 

The federal government now has approximately eighty *'?gencies whidi 
deal with institutions of higher learning in awarding research and develop- 
ment projects, making loans, and granling fellowships an<l scholarships. 
(Of the sc%'c!i chief agencies, tlic one dispensing the least funds Is the Ofllce 
of Hducation.) There Is no coordinallng body either at the government 
level or at the uidverslty level. livery institution speaks for itself, and 
the lack of a national ndnistry of education with direct responsil)lllty for 
ail educalion leaves the government agencies free to develop Improvenieuls, 
while the stales J)ear the burden of operating supervision. 

No one wants to change the present pluralistic system of higher e<lu- 
cation. It is flexible, competitive, and productive. But more voluntary 
cooperation of all universities is indicated, and certain questions are stiil 
to be answered: what kind of decisions are best made by centralized autho- 
rity and what by localized authority? In what respects is decentraliza- 
tion ineftlclcnt, and In what respects helpful? h federal aid compllcathig 
decision-making? 

C, Sekciion^ appoinlment^ pronwtion and legal protecUon of the academic 



Appoiatmcnts are based on teaching and scl»olarly attributes, Allhougli 
good teacliing aiul research arc not antithetical, research produellvlly and 
publication are usually given the higher evaluation in the assessment of 
a person's worth to hir university; at the same lime most surveys show 
that tlic faculty members who are considered the best teachers liy their 
students are the most productive scholars in their fields. 

The nniltl[ile functions expected of the professor are in part the result 
of the Harvard Heorganlzation of 1890 when the I'aculty of Arts and 
Sciences was made responsible for all rion-professi<mal educalion from the 
freshman year through the Doctor of Philosophy degree, and the obliga- 
tion for both teaching and research was placed on the same faculty nuMubers. 

Because of the indeterminate structure of American universilies the 
criteria for aj)pointnumts and promotions are often vague and conllictlng. 
The meaning of research and investigation is equivocah However, pro- 
motion to the next ratik and eventual tenure -is achieved within a fixed 
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luunber of years It Ike fucuUy member lives uj) lo his jjfomlsv In Uic csU- 
mallon of llic senior Tiicii iri his deparlrncnl of study. If not, his term runs 
out, and he Is allowed lo resign and seek a position elsewhere. This slfllnf^ 
process or so-cnllcd "up or out" rule, provUles for a rotation of younger 
Icnehers and insures the sUuidards of the Inslilullon; nnd ironi (he Indi- 
viduals' point of view ll usually results In a far n^ore harmonious mrilching 
of personal talents with institutional purposes* 

1, SelecUon is nuule usually frons candidates who have ton\pleted 
almost all, it not all, llieir work for the Vh, 1), degree. (A new dogrce Is 
being established now at some U.S. Universities which will prepare Its 
graduates for faculty positions without the necessity of spending the extra 
years in writing -and defending— a dissertation.) An aspiring teacher 
up to now has often had to wait till he is 28 or 30 before being gainfully 
employed in his profession, while doctors are often ready at 27, ndnlsters 
at 25, ami engineers at 22. IVequcnlly of course a talented graduate slu- 
dent Is given a partllme Job as an "assistant in Instruction** or a **reader" 
which provides useful apprenticeship, but It also delays the complelloji 
of his course work or dissertation. 

Ironically enough the quality of a dissertation— the best current schol- 
arly effort of which a yoUng man is capable- rarely serves as a criterion 
for cmploymont. One is hired for his repute, i.e. what those in his disci- 
pline or dcirartmcnl think of him; his prestige is not a direct measure of 
productivity, but a composite of subjecfive opinion. He Is also hired for 
his conipaUblilty— lie must "f^t ln"» 

2, Appointment and rccruitement are handled in tlieory on an "open" 
or competitive basis, but in practice much of it Is '^closed" or preferential. 
Seldom Is a Job secured through a plain application, nor through advertising 
in the Hnglish system. Contacts are made most frequently at annual 
meetings of scholarly and scientific societies which have come to bc a clearing 
house for older men and a "slave market" for hopeful graduate students. 
Here the student is exposed to department heads of other Institutions and 
given the proper introduction by the senior men of his own department. 
The best graduate students often gel positions at their own institutions. 

In the case of appointments to more senior positions of people from the 
outside, several systems have been employed. The most objective is the 
Harvard method of an ad hoc connnillee of elder statesmen in the field 
from various institutions, including the president and dean as well as the 
appropriate senior professors from Harvard Itself. This method is simi- 
larly employed by senciiug a selected list of candidates to a group of acknow- 
ledged leaders in the field asking for comparison on specific qualities. A 
great danger with swch devices, however, is that such outside experts will 
never be inclined to give away their best colleagues to a sister institution, 
tint the greatest Hniiling condition at any university is the acquaintance 
in the professional field possessed by its own staff members. Individual 
recommendations from outside also cannot be trusted withoul rvdditlonal 
verification. Heconnnendations are no better than their authors, and 
weaker department:* tend lo get the rejected candidates of stronger ones. 

ElTorts by the best Institutions include: (1) an appointment procedure 
which will furnish ofiklals with evidence of ability and promise not depen- 
dent on the warmth of a reconnticndation; (2) some means of including 
In the survey of candidates most of the qualified persons In the country, 
Irrespective of present position or geographic location; (3) an interview 
technique which will gal her some clues on the desirable capacities of mind 
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ami character; (I) ami sonic mil evidence of the aindldjiles leueldnt' 
cllecllvene.ss. 

In prudlce !he permanent ofllcers (personnel with Icnme) of university 
departmenls nsually nmke a slngh iiondnatlou which the whole faculty^ 
dcai% an<i higher aihnlnlstralion (through appointments comndttees) can 
then approve or veto. 

a. Promotions in ranl< are made in order to reward elTectlvenoss and 
hnprovo morale. Naturally a commensurate Increase hi salary is involved. 
The hlerarcliy j^enerally consists of four ranks: instructor, assistant pro- 
fessor, associate professor, and professor. Depending on the Institution 
there are also certain ranks which precede that of Instructor and occasion* 
ally an extraordinary rank higher than a (full) professor, known hy various 
lilies such as distinguished service professor, mdversJty professor, elc» 
There is also the lecturer, usually the title for someone on a term appoint- 
ment, who Is not a full-fledged memher of tlie department, lie may he a 
young man or an older iiiati; he Is often servhig only part^-llme as a teacher, 
with perhaps administrative dalles as his chief academic role. The title 
of lecturer is hloal for teachers not involved In researcli, rather than a 
special professional lilerarchy which would inevitably become second-clnss. 

The time In grade ihictuates: Instructor (with Vh, I),) 3--5 years on 
anmud appohUnienl; assistant professor 1 G years on term appoinlmcnl; 
associate pn)fossor ^>-~lO y(,'nrs f^rniuotfoii fo ns*iorial{» prnfossor usui'Kv 
involves tenure, hut not always. (.\ f)erson appoiuted from outside the 
institution is ofli'U given a [irohationary term ai>poinlment without tenure 
until he has served several years and proved himself.) In most i^nstilutions 
it is maintahied that tenure shall he granted oidy after at least ten years' 
service. 'I'he American Association of University Professors, however, 
is making a strong rcconnnendutlon for seven years. 

The turnover is obviously the highest Ir) tiic instructor's grade. Tur- 
nover In general is more prevalent In the lesser universities than In the 
major ones where the faculty can seldom belter themselves hy moving to 
another university and where initial selection is more rigorous. 

The assistant professor Is an intermediate status. At the end of his 
second term the "up or out" process begins to operate; it is determined 
whether he shall he promoted to associate professor or advised to seek an 
ippolntment at another instilulion. It is rare thai at this stage he would 
he asked to resign for unsatisfactory service; it is more likely that the insti- 
tution has no "slots" or vacancies in the next rank at llie lime or that the 
in<lividual represents a specialty within the department which is already 
represented by sunicicnl teaching staff. Furthermore most administrators 
feel Uiat the existence of a faculty vacancy should he established on the 
basis of demonstrated need for a particular position, and not on (he basis 
of automatic succession. When one achieves a tenure position as an asso- 
ciate professor, his remaining source of anxiety is that he will not prove 
adequate lo be made a i>rofessor. If he does succeed In the final promotion 
the compelilive pressure shifts to an urgency to live up to the expectation 
of his positi(m. 

i, Leyal protecUon Is provided a university's teaching staff through (1) 
tenwre, an(J (2) Ihe vague umbrdJij oS acailcnuc frealom !or a]l faculty 
mendjers work under informal agreements and usually have no contracts; 
they look on tenure both as a means of job assurance and as a protective 
device. The American Association of University l^rofessors has supported 
the Job assurance interpretation, but it has not been elTective in sanctioning 




iuslilulloiis wliiih liavc not coiiloniuMi l<» lis ro^nlaliu^*^- il Is a rare thing 
anyway for scliulars or scienlisU to t)c displaced because oi I (Jon logical 
hclk'fs. The inlUience of the Anieticaa Pederatlon of Te; chcrs is handi- 
capped by lliefacl thai Its mcnibcrslilp corulst?; of the Jiinloi' and marginal 
men of Uic facuUy, and its aulluirity isllniltcMl, csptjclally in the unlvcrsiliei 
of standing. 

Notwithstanding, few peoph^ In or onl of the acadcndc world wonld 
argne llial acadcndc frccilom docs not belong to the hidlvldual member of 
the facnily as an essential Ingredient of bis leaching and scholarly activity. 
As long as he is not guilty of moral lurpllnde or egregious bad taste, lie is 
at will to speak and write as he helieves. Laymen say that the privilege 
is often abused and that in no other business or profession does an imli- 
vidual receive such a "life appointment *\ Yel if tenure and academic 
freedom were al)oli5lie»l, there would be threats to intellectual independence 
from within and without that would afTecl the entire university and college 
structure and the consciences of thinking people everywhere. 

D. Finance and budget: origin of resources and ways (n which they are 
dislributcd and used, 

I'om major factors present economic problems for higher education: 
(I) the rise in prices or inflation; (2) expanding educational services; (3) 
the needs of enlarged and modernized capital plant; and (4) fluctuations 
in cnrolluienl. Just as one of the main strengths of the American system 
depends on diversity of institutions, so their viability depends upon the 
diversity of Income. ICach institution seeks Its own funds and even state 
and parochial Institutions arc not dependent on any single source of sup- 
port; this insures stability as well as independence. These sources Include 
student fees (an average of 45% income in private universities; 25% in 
public); Income from endowment (15% private, 2% public); private bene- 
factions (10% private, 4% public); state and city governments (4% pri- 
vate, 50% public); federal government (20% private, 15% public); miscel- 
laneous (G% private, 4% public). Students thus pay less than one half 
of the cost of their education at private universities even when they pay 
full tuition — and at least one third of the students receive some form of 
scholarship assistance. At slate universities, they pay one quarter of the 
cost— and much of this income comes from out-of-state students; in-state 
students pay only nominal fees. 

13orrowlng and deficit nnancing are common, particularly when new 
educational programs and facilities are needed. Many feel that tuitions 
should be raised to pay for the actual costs involved. Tliose who cannot 
afford it would be urged to exploit long-term finaJiciag (as with a house or 
automobile) or seek govermnent loans, Others say that increases ndght 
price the institutions out of existence or eliminate a bulk of the student 
l>ody. Educational budgets i\i the major universities have increased 
300- -500 ^'o In the past twenty years, mid ex peri en ce has shown that the 
backlog of needs are so great in all <livisions (jf an educational Institution 
that expenditures maintain their relative relationships throughout periods 
of increasing income. 

State governments recognize that their capacity to finance higher edu- 
cation is limited (in view of the fact that the federal government has largely 
preempted the income tax and the local governments property taxes); 
therefore more and more effort is being made to raise money privately 
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(hroii^li aluinni iniiiuu! ^ivitig) ^'nssocialcs'^ ami bequest j)ro^rains, corp« 
oration iluiu^litnis, iiiul capital fiiiul-rolsln^^ drives- the lifehlood of the 
private irulitullons. InstUutloiis \i\ Uirlviiig conmuuiUics are frequnitly 
tjcller sujjporled tluin IjiUer kno\vi> ones In less prosperous areas. They 
uU lijjvv hv^v slafTs v( aluntnl and "<teveIopnuMit " offU'ers to \i\\m these 
|)roiiruins, hut the tiuuii Impeltis nnist always come from the president. 

liiltT^'Sl of the fetleral goveriniicnl in Id^^hcr ediicaliuii started In 1787 
wlu^ii sonie pid>lie lands were allidled fur Its use, hut exeejil for the areas 
of aMrii'ulluro and ndlilary tralnini^, there was no eontlnnlnjj; involvcuu'nl 
utUll World NVur II. I'cderal aid for special projects Is no\v being relied 
upon more and more, but It Is not clear whether it Is covering Ihc Indirect 
costs of such aelivitles. It is defhiitely not rclmburshig out-of-pocket iocat 
costs for the Heserve Oltlcers Training Corps, International education 
programs, and other services. Some American educators sense that too 
nmch money is going to new ventures rather than to improvement and 
strengthening of present standards, One thing is certain, and that is that 
Iherc has been no evidence of government "control** as a condition of this 
support, as was once feared. Hostility to federal funds for universities is 
disappearh^g as everyone begins to realize that it Is a constructive part- 
nership that i)niefils both sides, provided that academic functions are not 
aluiicatcd to the govcrnnienl. 

Dislnbutton <tnd use of funds, 

PUint, Old and poorly integrated campus plants present serious main- 
tenance problems, and deferral of upkeep ultimately means Increasing 
costs. The size of the Institution has relatively little effect* The complex- 
ity of the campus rather than student enrollment governs tkese costs 
which may be in the neighborhood of 15 — 20% of a total university bud- 
get. This is Increased if dining hall operations arc involved* 

Library and museums. Collections, especially the library, have become 
a critical asset and receive 5 — 10% of budgeted funds, 

General adminislration. There has been a tendency to proliferate 
university administrations. Most staffs have quadrypled In the last twenty 
years, not only because of hicreased enrollments, but because of new func- 
tions and services. The percentage of the budget which goes to admlnis- 
trnlion is larger at smaller institutions, since there is a minimum commit- 
ment regardless of the institution's size: 10— 15%« 

Scholarships and fellowships. Private Institutions favor Increasing 
student aid because they can then increase tuition; public Institutions 
oppose them because scholarships increase costs and reduce the competi- 
tive advantage of slate and municipal universities in attracting able stu- 
dents. As a result, subsidies vary greatly* On the graduate level, how- 
ever, niany public uinvcrsilics provide as much as or more aid than private 
institutions: 5-10%, 

Research, Although the commitment of a few universities to extensive 
scientiric research Would increase this figure greatly, the average budgetary 
assignment is 20-30';o. 

FacuUy salaries. Professors have traditionally been underpaid and 
until recently seemed to accept this exploitation. President Eliot of 
Harvard ma<ie it n national virtue: "luxury and learning are ill bed- 
fellows''. The founding of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors in 1915 heralded a new day, however, and salaries have risen consid- 
erably, although not conimensurately with the cost of living. This is 
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the rcsuU of many cunipoUii^ flalrns uii a university Iroasiiry, llie hit'^c 
needs for capiliil, llic londcncy of n<ni-acadi'niic salaries lo rise more quickly, 
and the lar^^c growth of trhi^o deparlmenls and iuldillonal slaH needs. 
However, it shouUl he said that with the larj^ic expansion of enrolhuenl 
the average a^e of the faculty Is declining and, under pressure of hit^li 
demand, promotions are aeieleratiug; aeeordhigly at the same ai;e or Uie 
same dislnbution ijy ranl\s, pay tias increaseil sonu'wlial uiore than tlie 
slalistles w<iuld show, Aeross-lhe-hoard increases in salary are connnon 
during inllallonary periods or when a new scale goes into elTecl, and raises 
based 0!i lucrit are made at frequent intervals. Snlarlcs lake 15 20",, of 
a university's Inidi^et. 

h'rin^(e benefits are expanding aiul are sometimes provided In lieu of 
salary Increases. These include group life Insurance, hospitalization and 
medical insurance^ subsidies for children's college education, etc. Teach- 
ing loads are being slightly reduced, and outside work of a consulting nature 
Is possible where it is related to and contributes to the faculty nicndicr's 
scholarly fleUL 

haculty memtiers themselves could better their lot If they were to insist 
oij an elimination in the wide variety of courses and thus reduce the nund)cr 
of teacliers required, Of necessity niost institutions today accept the fact 
of larger classes, more independent work, atid lecs formal requirements 
and the resultant higher student-teacher ratio, Student population has 
doubled in fifteen years, and tluTC are sini])ly not enough teachers avai- 
lable {or funds to pay them, if they were available) lo star? ^>niverslties with 
the rery iow studcnl-leaclu i ratio that was traditional in the early i)art 
of If is century. 
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Translated Irutn Uw (iernunu 



DiriCtor, Insliiuic oj Convnerciai and 
Financial Law, Vniocrsity of Martarg. 



The IWt In the cojilcxt tif a compiinilive study, has asked mc lo pre- 
pare a descrjj>llvc rrporl on Ihe syslorn of uaivoisily adniirustration hi llie 
Federal Hcpublic of Germany. In order (o define Ihc scope of Hiis, the 
foUoNving clarincalions are needed; 

Aeconllng io tertrtinology current in (jcnnany, the term Jiochschule 
(m&tiUUkui of hij^Uer education) refers to the following types of li\sllUiUoi\: 

—universities, technical universities (Technischc Hochschukn) and 
other university insliluitons (Wissenschafiliehe Kochschuleu) of cquivatcut 
rank; 

— slate and private insUUdiuns of higher education hi philosophy and 
theology, anil ecclesiastical coUeji»cs; 

— higher teacher training coJlcgcs; 

— acadcn\ies of art, music and physlcrd education. 

The basic pattern for the university institution (Wissenschafiliehe 
llochschuk) is constituted by the university itself, A publication edited 
by the Secretarial of the Conferetice of Ministers of Education, in colla- 
boration Willi the Secretariat of the West German Hectors' Conference, and 
entitled Da$ Ilochschiihvescn in dcr linndesrepublik Deuischland — Stand 1065 
(Higher K(hJcalion in the I-cderal Republic of German)^— situation 1905) 
defines in the foUoNving way the characteristics of this type of establishmeni: 

1. "the unity of teaching and research which today means the combin- 
ation of a research /unction, that is marked by a high degree of speciali- 
zation and can be carried out only through the collaboration of many 
persons and the use of costly equipment, with the task of preparing a ra|)ldly 
growing i\uiahcr of young people for their responsibilities in a society which 
can now solve ils problems only with the help of science; 

2. the freedom of leaching and rescarth fron> political and other ideo- 
logical bonds— with the special feature that, while the Stale eslabiishcs, 
j))ainlains and supports the institutions of higlier education, il also refrains 
fr<nn interfering in their internal afTairs» whose managen)ent remains the 
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respousiljility of autonomuus aciulfinfc MMos, anil Uuxt tlius, betwceu 
s(aU' rtt^U university, there is creati^l a Ionic and co-operative rdiUlonshlp 
facHMiJllnj^ Hex^ble praclical arrangcmenls; 

3. ncadcniic frmjoni which includes the freedom of leanUug for stu- 
dents, who urc not— like schoolchildrvi\ required to foIloNV a prescribed 
course o( day to day obUKatory tasks and prove tbclr progress hi annual 
exanihialions, hul are expected Ihemsclvcs io plan and earry out studies 
on (heir own responsibility* Stutly and examination rcguh\tlons do to 
some extent limit the scope of such freedom— In varying degree from 
otic discipline to aiiolher---but they do not aJTcct the prhiciple of the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each and every student." 

The traditional eharaiierlstics of the university as a place of teaching 
and free research inchuie, as ntarks of its autonomy: the right to award 
doctorates and the "^HabiHtatlon " (the venia Ugendi in higlier education); 
the constitutional status of the reclorate; the right to make recommend- 
ations for appointments to vacant teacliing posts. Legal recognition as a 
Wissenschafttkhe Kochschulc (university institution), in accordance with 
the principle of the sovereignly of the Lender in matters of education 
and cuJture, is conferred by legislative or administrative act of the Land 
in which the institution concerned is situated. In conformity with an 
agreement reached between the West German Rectors' Conference and 
the Conference of Ministers of Education, the existing university institutions 
are consulted as part of the procedure for the "recognition'' of new Instt- 
tuttons. 

The outline thai follows is limited to this type of university iiistitution, 
to which tlie Technische Ilochschukn also belong. The latter today would 
like to be referred to as "universities with a technological emphasis and 
some, like the one hi Berlin, already have the title **university" (J'echnische 
Vnivtrsiiiii), 

The essential legal bases for the organization of university InstituUons 
are the constitutional law of the Federal Republic of Germany and the 
constitutions of the Lender. Tliese guarantee tlie freedom of teaching and 
research and, as a corollary, the autonomy of university institutions. 
Arllcle 5, para, ^i, of the constitutional law stales: 

"Art and science, research and teaching are f^ee» Academic freedom 
grants no exemption from loyalty to the ConstituUon. 

As an example of corresponding legislation to be found In ll)e const I- 
tutioiis of the L^nder^ the Constitution of Haden-WUrttembcrg, may be cited: 

"The UntversUy institution has freedom of teaching and research. 
Without prejudice to control by the State, the institution enjoys an auto- 
nomy in line with Its particular nature, in the context of existing legisla- 
tion and of statutory provisions recognized by the State. It participates 
in the recruitment of teaching staff by exercising its right tu make recom- 
mendations. " 

On the other iiand, it is llie Stale that furnishes the required human 
and material resources for teaching and research, and meets the financial 
needs of university institutions through its budget. The State thus bears 
the responsibility for maintaining the German universities. Through this, 
the State acquires possibilities of inlluencing the course of both teaching 
and research, which sometimes make its relationship with academic auto- 
nomy appear problematic. Concern for transforming this tense rela- 
tionship into fruitful co-operalion largely dominates currenl organizational 
queslions of uJiivcrsily reform in the Federal Republic. 
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In tonlnisl lu a curjipli'ii* scpnriiiion of slalo uiu\ ujilversily ooinpe- 
tt'iu'cs (Ihe Prussian curatorial system), efforts are being nuidc lo fliul 
solnti<uis through which university autonomy would also iiieludc rij^hts of 
j)nrllcijial{(tu in decisions concerning the tiud^^et, financial uiann>,^cinent 
and slallin^^ ([Ufstioi^s, 'I'lds loneeru leads, in particular, (o an elnboriUlon 
of new forms of internal university organization and a new division of res- 
ponsibilities between ils organs. 

At pnsenl, higlier i-ducation in (iennany shows a juxtaposition of 
varliius forms of relationship between state admlnislralion and autononjous 
university ndnilnist ration. 

Al mie extren^e, tfiere is the Prussian curatorial system sUll in ope- 
ration at G6ttlngen, Kiel and MUnster - which entrusts the curator, as a 
slate authority, with the admhiistration of finances and personueK The 
other extreme Is presented by the Free and Technical L^niversilfes of Hcrh'n 
and the University of the Saar, in these eases, the state limits itself to 
the allocation of a block grant whose distribution and ma!iagemenl are left 
lo the university acting in accordance with Stale budgetary regulations. 
The uni\erslty Is also recognized as the employer of ils teaching and 
oIluT slatl- wldeh is not usually the case. 

He t ween these two extremes, there He a number of systems hi which 
the university itself Is in a position to exercise effective initiative to the 
extent that flnancinl and personnel management are undertalten by Ihe 
universUy on behull o/ ihe Stotc^ which then, in principle, limits Itself to 
general directives. An examj)le of such a co-operallve arrangement is 
provided by the Hessian Law oii Higher l^ducation of 1(5 May, 1966. 
However, before one can go into greater detail on Ihe forms of such co-ope- 
ration and the distrltmtion of corresponding responsibilities within the 
university, one nmst take a look at autonomous university administra- 
tion. In this res[>ect the first ([ucstlon before us is: 

(a J (I) Division of responsibilily (de facto or de jure) between ihe faculties 
or deparimenls, and ihe central organs of ihe university; centralization or 
decentralization of decision-making powers. 

On this question, the following comments are to be made: as a conse- 
quence of the constitutionally guaranteed freedom of research and leaching^ 
Ihe first task of acadenUc autonomy is the self-governed organization 
of Ihe urdversity*s academic life. The scope of academic autonomy 
Iherefore includes all questions directly related to research and teaching — 
and In particular the election and establishment of university organs; the 
organization of teaching, with due regard for the regulations of Stale exa- 
minations; the formulation of acaden)lc cxan^ination regulations (i.e., doc- 
toral and ''Habiiitalion " re(piirem€nts); the right to make reconnneiulations 
for university slat! appointments and to collaborate in the nomination of 
hiilders iif chairs; the supervision of future university staff recruitment 
and the selection of scientific and technical assistants; the enrolment and 
expnlsi(m of stiulents as well as the maintenance of academic order within 
the univevsily, including disciplinary regulations; the award of acadennc 
degrees afui (ilJcs; and finally, certain cojisultalive and advisory rights 
concerning ihe university's organization into faculties and departments, 
instil nles and oilier similar structural divisions— though this enumeration 
cannot be considered exhaustive. 

The structure of organs entrusted with the implementation of these 
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aulonomous tnsks dltTcrs coiisldcnibly belwcen one university nud anolhcrt 
someliines even wllhln the same Land. This is true not only with regard 
lo the competence of the organs, but also In relation to their composition 
and even their nature and Ihe method of constituting their membership. 
NevcrlheJess, In general, the followinj^ (organs arc to be found; Rector and 
Senate ("full" and ''restricted'*), Dean and Facully (inelmlin^ a "full" 
and a "restricted" faculty). 

The FaciiUUs, 

The system of universily administration hi Germany Is traditionally 
based on tlie principle of decentralization* The faculty Is Ihe essential 
antonon\ous administrative unit» It forms the cenlre of gravity for aca- 
demic sclf-admlidstrallon. It Is in the faculties that the real task of the 
university Is performed — the promotion of leaching and research. 

The faculties are **component corporations" of the university I.e., 
corporateiy organized parts of the universily histitution as a \vliole» While 
they possess no legal persomililv of their own, they do have the kind of 
comprte!ue, in certain fields, which enables them to exercise university 
rights imlepetidently for instance the right to award doctorates. 

The faeuUy is composed of Ihe totality of its teachers, their ofilchdly 
appointed academic assistants and the students enrolled. Regular pro- 
fessors (i)lanmdssigc Professoren) can in certain cases, with the joint agree- 
ment of the faculties ctmterned, be mendjcrs of two faculties. 

Organs oj the Facitltij. 

The faculties normally have three organs: the "full" fneully (weitere 
Fakult^l), the "restricted" faculty (engere FakuUdt) and Ihe Dean. 

A. The '7«//" faculty (called faculty council in r>eiburg and faeuUy 
assembly in Aachen) comprises all teachers who are members of the faculty 
—I.e., in addition lo holders of chairs (ordinary and exlraardinnry profes- 
sors), all honorary professors, associate professors (uusserptunnKhsige 
Professoreti)^ I)rlvate lecturers ( Prlvaldozentcn)^ including those wIkj as 
"auxiliary professors" (ivissenschaltUche Rdte) and as lecturers (Dozentcn) 
have oniclal civil service status (ef» In particular. Article 5.") of the 
Monster Statutes), 

The "full" faculty has the task of reviewing and mnking recommen- 
dalions on (piestions relating to Ihe status of leaching sta)! as well as general 
matters of instruclion and the organization of courses, and in particular 
on the formulation or modificalioii of fatuity statutes and on regulations 
for the doctorate or the "Habilitation " (cf. Article 10 of the Bonn Statutes). 

H. The "restricted" facultij (called faculty conned in Stuttgart and 
facully di'legation at the Technical Universily of Berlin) is, with the Hector 
ami the Senalu, Ihe must imi)ortant element in autononujus academic 
administration. It is comjioscd of ordinary and extraordinary professors 
and some elected representatives of "auxiliary professors" (wissenschafttiche 
HiUc}y assoeiate jirofessors (ausscrplanmassigc Projcssoren) and lecturers 
(I)ozcnten), Assistants and students are also represented in varying 
strength according to the relevant laws and statutes. In general, student 
participation is flmilcd to student aft^drs. Acconling lo the Hessinn Law 
on Higher lulucalion, they lake part neither in deliberations nor in voting 
on njatlers eonci-rning academic staff api)ointmenls, "nabilitalion ", award 
of doctorates, other examinations, honorary degrees, and personal affairs 
of members of the leaching staff or their other academic collca^UH'S. 
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The *Yci»trictctl " (acuity Is co»ij)elcnl to deal with all iiiallcrs that arc 
not explicitly reserved lor the Dean or the **fuU* faculty. It Is its special 
responsibility to look after research and teaching within Its own fleia— It 
sets up programmes o( study and controls their full hnpleirtcnlatlon. It 
orgiini/es preliminary and final examim^llons H'or- und Jiaupiprnfungen) 
In its relevant disciplines and awards acadenUc degrees, U\ particular the 
doctorate and "Hat)jiitation% for which It also sets requirements. It 
exercises the right to co-opt members by prcparhig a list of candidates for 
appointments to vacant chairs; 11 has the right to make proposals for the 
non»nath>n of honorary and associate professors, and for the ollocalloii 
or uhrogallon of teaching riJSponsiblHtlcs. 

C. The Dean dirocls the current work of the faculty wllh the help of 
Ills predecessor, the **PrO'Dean- and, where foreseen, also the "Dean 
ik'signale 

He Is elected hy ttic "restricted " faculty from auionji the ordinary pro- 
fcssors^ normally for a period of one year' At (he 'I'echnical Universities 
of Karlsruhe and Stuttgart, however, the ''rlod Is of two years— and at 
the ni'wly establishetl ruiverslty of Kon' . of three years. The Dean 
arls as ihe external representative of the iacully, chairs both the "rev 
Iricteil" anO the "full" faculty, calls their njcelings, formulates their decl- 
sionn ami carries them out, lie awards doctorates and the "llabiUtatlon'*. 
lie maintjnns Ihe interna! order of the fncuHy and. In given cases, ensures 
that the teaching stall fulHls Its duties regularly (cf,. In particular. Article 16 
<tf Ihe Hessian Law on Higher Kducation). 

/Vf>;iosrt/s for Reform. 

In view of internal dlfTerences between the traditional faculties which 
many consider far too large, too complex and arbitrarily limited and rigid— 
Uie Academic Council (Wissenschafisrat), has> In its "Rccommemiatlons 
on the Structure of New Universiltes* fAnregungen zar Gcsialt neuer 
iioch&chulcn), undertaken a review of the traditional faculty structure. 
The Council Is composed of 39 representatives from the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Ldnder and the universities, and Its mission is to "prepare an 
overall plan for the advancement of all disciplines of knowledge ^ It 
envisages three possibilities. The faculties could, to begin with, be parti- 
Honed into different specialized divisions (Fachgruppen)^ which would 
send elerled representatives to the "restricted*' faculty, thus giving It the 
character of a faculty committee. Secondly, the faculties could free 
themselves from a great many current autonomous administrative respon- 
sibilities by delegating these to specialized commissions or groups, ana 
therewith also give representatives of the middle ranks (Millelbau) of the 
leaching slad (whose definition in particular instances Is far from easy) 
the opportunity of participating hi deliberations concerning studies and 
examinations. Finally, the complete abolition of the faculty system could 
be envisaged, with its replacement by a system of considerably more numer- 
ous divisions. The advantages advanced for this system include Ihe 
greater internal coherence of such divisions, the possibility of giving non- 
professorial slafT the opporlunity to participate in administrative work, 
and the strengthening ot the central organs of the university, whose author- 
ily would indeed grow in proportion to the increased nun)ber of divisions 
cslabbshcd. 

Similar fornmlae, U n>ay be noted, have already been introduced in 
anllripatlon of this in the technical universities. A particularly Instruc- 
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tlve example of this Is to be found in Ihe lllOO StnUjlcs of the 'leelinical 
I'nlvcrslly of Aachen, wliosc faculties hiwe in fuel been subdivided into 
specialized divisions. Just us llic faeully comprises "tuir and "reslricled" 
faculties with llie Dean as executive head, the division conipiises ft "reslrlc- 
led" division, and a dlvisioaal assembly Nvllli Ihc Divisional Olreelor as 
exeeullve liend (Arllelc 33 of the Auelien StaUites). Tlie "restricted" 
division Is composed of regular professors and of elecleil representatives 
of associate professors, private leelurers (Vrivaidoimien), "auxiliary i)ro- 
fessors" and lecturers (Dozcnhn) (Arllele 35 of tlie Aachen Slatntes). 

The divisional assembly is composed of members of the "restricted" 
division as well as other members of the teaching staff- honorary professors, 
professors attached to researcli inslUutes, associate professors, private 
lecturers, "auxiliary professors", and lecturers (Article 10 of the Aachen 
Statutes). 

Responsibilities are shared between the faculty auil its divisions hi 
such a way that- - without prejudice to the faculty's vi^hi of review— the 
divisions, within llieir own areas of competence, take charge of matters 
relating to courses 'and instructional progranmies, establish examination 
regulations, and conduct preliminary and final examinations in their fields. 
The "restricted" faculty, for its part, gives Its views on the courses and 
examination regulations before passing them on to the Senate; confers 
acadeudc (pialincatlon:^ on the basis of examinations held by the divisions, 
and confers doctors' degrees and the '^nabilitatlon (Avtietes 36, 37 of the 
Aachen Statutes), 

CviUral organs of the univvrsiUj. 

Ail uiuversily statutes make essentially shnilar provisions for central 
academic organs: a Hector and a Senate ("restricted" and "full"). The 
relationship between the central organs and the faculties Is. traditionally 
oiie of coK)rdination (not subonlinallon) in accordance with the principle 
of decentralization. This is not contradicted by the fact that various 
university statutes designate the Seualc as the supreuie governhig body 
In matters of academic self-adndnislration. This means to say. In fact, 
that even the actual responsibility for the overall adndnlstration of the 
university is oriented not autocractically but in a collegiate spirit. The 
Senate cannot give any instructions to the faculties, nor may it act as a 
court of appeal against faculty decisions. On the other hand, the Senate, 
too, \^ not subordinate to the faculties. 

The i Restricted - Senate. 

(In the following brielly referred to as "the Senate".) 

Its composition is not always the same. In general, its olflcers include 
the Hector, the l*io*Reclor, the elected future Elector (Rcclor designalas) 
and the Deans or their representatives. In addition, its mend)ership nor- 
mally includes elected senators ( Wahlscnaloren) appointed for two-year terms 
by the "restricted" faculties and other senators elected by the totality of 
the non-titular teaching staff— -"auxiliary professors", associate professors, 
lecturers and private lecturers. Representatives of students also take 
part in its sessions with voting rights. The scope of such student parti- 
cipation is subject to varying regulations in diflferent institutions (see "The 
Faculties", above). The Hector chairs meetings of the Senate, which he 
calls at least once every semester after drawing up the agenda. The Senate 
deliberates on all general ([uestlons of a\itonomous academic adndnistra- 
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tlon insofar As these have not, by law or slsilnte, hm\ eiUrusled to olher 
bodies. It makes policy decisions for academic adinlnlslrnlloii and coacerns 
llselt with Ihc co-ordination and co-operation of the faculties. 

The -PiiH" Senate, 

Side by side with the "restricted" Senate, German iiniversdies have 
an additional central organ in the "full" Senate which lias varying respon- 
sibilities and nanjes (Convention In MUnsler; Grand Council In Aachen and 
Karlsruhe; PJennn) in IVelburi^; Council In GOltingen, and Consistory in 
Kiel). The "full" Senate normally comprises all regular professors and 
in addition "auxiliary professors", associate professors^ Privatdozentcn or 
Dozenten and their representatives elected by the **reslrlcled" faculty or 
the Senate. The statutes of the former Prussian universities further 
stipulate lliat the number of non-lltular university teachers to be elected 
to the "full" Senate should equal half the number of members who 
hold chairs. Representation for assistants and students is also foreseen. 

The Rector acts as the chairman of the ''fuir' Senate, and calls upon 
It to meet whenever this Is considered necessary. The functions of the 
*'full" Senate Include the election of the Rector; the modification^ if neces- 
sary, of the university statutes; decision on matters referred to it by the 
**restrlcled" Senate; and the nomination of honorary senators and hono- 
rary **cillEens** of the university. It also expresses Its views on major 
general issues for higher education. 

Finally, mention should also be made of a third academic organ envis- 
aged In the statutes of many universities: the General Assembly— or the 
General Assembly of University Teachers— which is composed of all mem- 
bers of the leaching staff and which Is callc<! together from time to time, 
in order to maintain the unity of the university and to strengthen the links 
between its members. 

The Rector 

The Rector is elected from among ordinary professors, hicludlng 
those who do not hold chairs, by the "full" Senate or by a correspond- 
ing organ. 

His election requires ratification from the Ministry of Education. The 
right of ratification is part of the legal right of control of the Minister. 
Ratification may thus be refused In cases where legal objections can be 
raised (cf., in particular. Article 50, para» 9, of the Statutes of the Univer- 
sity of Frankfurt -am-MaIn). The new Statutes of the University of * 
MUnsler, however, no longer maintain a right of ratification by the Minister^ 
but simply an obligation on the part of the University to notify him. This 
formula can be considered legitimate In Institutions where the curatorial 
system Is in force. How far it can be applied in cases where financial 
administration is entrusted to the university still requires further clari- 
fication. Hven then, however, the State's rights should, in principle, be 
limited to that of legal control. 

The Rector represents the university and, together with the Senate, 
supervises co-operation between the university organs as well as that bet- 
ween the teaching staff and students. As a corollary of this, the Hessian 
Law on Higher Education gives the Rector the right of access to and parti- 
cipation In all meetings of faculties and committees, including those of 
students connnitlees* 

The Rector represents the university in its external relations and directs 
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Iho rurriUt l>u>jjicss ut nvm\^'n\k' tuUnUilstnUum, Simtiully his [>rcile- 
ccssor, I he Pn>-lU c'lor, dopviti /.cs lor liliu. 

Thf Koclor iuiiuliiistcrs the nniversily in acconJijiu'e with its M)lonK»l 
rt'l^ulalioiis. 'I'hcse \n parliculnr govern the use and nlhu-alion of huildlni^s, 
Ihr rnaintenaiu'e of [)UbJio order in the university preeliuMs, insofar as sueh 
4|iU'Stioijs are not entirely mailers of financial admlidslration. He is also 
Moncrally responsible for the nialiilenance of acadcnde discipline. 

<a) (ii) The (livisitin of resi>oiisibitiltf belwceii (he aaidemic siaj), the 
admitmtratioe sUifJ^ and, where appl (cable, non-academic (jovernituj bodies 
ftr boards. 

The inineiples K>>verning Iho rehUionbhiiis hclween acadende adndn- 
islralion an<l Ihianeiul anil slalT niana^enient have already been dealt 
with at (he I)eginnlng of tins report, ifere tlieiw all that remains lo he 
ilone Is to give a more detailed accoutit of the nuilual relationships bel- 
wecM Ihe leacliijif» staff, aea<Jciiiic administration, and flrjancial management 
" Monocralic ' Curatorial Stjsieni, 

At the I 'niversilles of (jottin^en, Kiel and MOnsler, it is the Curator 
\vho> as permanenl representative of the Minister within the uinversity, is 
responsible for (Inancial and slalT management. The Curalor is not an 
intcrnjcdinry between the universily and the minislry; he is the Minister's 
resident delegate al the universily. 

The example of the I'niversily of .Mtinster ean be used to give a brief 
outline of how, iti such a case, indversily iiilluence on administration can 
bo assured: According to Article 5* para, *2 ut its Statutes, (he Curat<jr and 
his deputy are aj>pointed and witlnhawn on Iho recommendation of tlie 
Senate, in conforndly with normal )>rocr*tures of Ihc Civil Service Law. 
I'urlhermore, in order to overcome the dualism between aeaclomic and 
State adndnislrallon» the Statutes provide for a co-ordinating coninnttee. 
Tho respi)nsibilitles of this connniltee parlicularly involve reaching agree- 
ments with the Curator on budgetary [irevisions; on the allocation of finan- 
cial and other nn\teriat resources; on (he acquisition and sale of real estate; 
on the platming of buildings — and in a general way, on the devclopnu'nt 
of the urdversily and other importani ([ursli^ns, 

(li)Ueiiiale (AiTidorial System, 

Tills system Is typical of "endowe<r universities (Stifiungsuiiiuersildten), 
e.g., al C(d()gne and Krankfurt-am-Main. I'lie Curatorial Council at these 
itistitutions is c(nuposed of their founders, rcpresenlalives of Ihc munlci- 
[lality, representatives of the Stale and of the university itself. 

New types of Curatorial Councils arc to bo found at the Free and Tech- 
nical I niversilies of Berlin and at the i'niversily of the Saar {where the 
Ciiral(Mial Comu'il is called Iho Utnversily Council), These Councils give 
a large measure of independence to the innversity in its financial afTairs. 

In Hcrlin, the Curatorial Council is composed of: 

a) liie Mayor, vis chairman, and tlio "siMiators'' responsible for public 
o<!ucalion, fmanio and home alTairs; 

b) the IVosiilenl of tJie Chamber of Depulics and three other represen- 
tatives of Iho community nominated by Hie Chamber of Ucpulies; 

c) the Heclor, the Pro-Heel or and tvv<i other members of Uic acadcnuc 
stall: 

d) one rcpresi iitaliN id the slu<lents: 
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c) three porsuus propusid Uy ihv lU't'lor, and reprcsenllu^^ branches of 
aclivily correspoiulini^ to disciplines lan^ht at the university; 

0 a personality cIiosimi b'y the Curatorial Council and who has the neces- 
sary training ^>r J» career In law or the higher levels of administration. 

The Curatorial Coinicii estiihllshes re>^u1ations for its own ftnanehd 
administration, supervises their implementation and decides on question^ 
i>( tinaivelal concern, particularly those involving budgetary previsions, 
the planning of buildings and new conslrucllons, and important matters of 
estate holdings and finance. 

The composition of the University Council of Snarbraeken is similar, 
but it includes an even stronger representation of the academic staff. 

The current business of financial administration at Saarbrlicken is dealt 
with by the Hector with the assistance of the administrative conmdtlee of 
the Senate whose nu»mbcrshlp, Includes the Rector, the Pro-Hector, the 
Director of Adniitiistration and one representative from each of the facul- 
ties. In Herlin these fnnclions are discharged by the Curator 

A iimin i s Intt i ve Coti im U ices , 

hi the Havarlan universities -for which the UidversiTy of Munich is 
taken as an illnstralioii — past endeavours have been directed toward Intc- 
^rntii^g the academic and financial administrations, entrusting the latter 
to an adniijiislrativc conunittee which worked side by side with the Senate, 
but on its own responsibility. 

A collegiate organ, the connnitlec was conjposed of the Hector, as 
chairman, and four ordinary professors elected by the Senate for a period 
of four years. Its competence, in particular, covered management of the 
University's own resources; preparation of the budget and supervision of 
Its implenjenlatlon; control of the accounts, etc. This arrangement, it 
appears, has not proved satisfactory, for it tended to overburden the acgi* 
demic stall willioul significantly improving administrative efTlclcncy, 
Above all, in mailers of staff and financial management, the lack of an 
administrative director was felt. This is why— partly also inspired by 
the example of the Technical University of Munich — the University itself 
deciiled in 1905 to establish the post of a Director of Administration called 
upon to assist the Hector In matters of academic as well as staff and financial 
administration. In this way, the University adopted the same basic 
concept that had already been put into the new Statutes of the University 
of fionn and the Technical University of Aachen in 1960. 

In this systenj, the Hector is fully in charge of academic affairs, but in 
nnUlors of finance and academic staff, he is assisted by a Chancellor who 
lias his own major responsibilities. The relationships between Hector and 
(^.hancellor were conceived somewhat in the manner of that between a 
Minister and his Secretary of Stale, But there is no doubt that this raises 
delicate problems. Since in admlnislrfitive affairs, the Chancellor is more 
experieneed and better informed than the Hector, he may easily come to 
occupy a dominant position, which creates a danger of dualism in unlver- 
sily management. At Honn and Aachen, efforts have been made to counter- 
balance this by giving extensive directive powers lo the Hector, It is 
doubtful, however, whether this remedy has been quite satisfactory, beeausci 
as '^■"cady pointed out, the (Chancellor possesses far greater specialized 
knowledge in mailers of financial and staff management. 

Another solution lo the problem, therefore^ consists in not giving the 
Hector directive [towers in financial and slatT rnanagemenl, but, on the 




conlraiy, relating Hie Cluinccllor more vioscly to the bodies iu churj^e of 
academic self-^^ovcrnmcnt. In this respect an Important role Is p)aye<l tiy 
u botly that the Hessian l/a\v has namcM the Aduiiulslratlve Council. This 
(Aivincn Is ehalrecl by the Hector, and its nienibershlp IncKidcs the Ctiaii- 
ceilor, several members of the leacbini^ statT atid one representative of (he 
students. It reviews especially import anl (jueslions o! flnnnelal and stall 
man«')j4enK'nl. its decisions are fornuilalcd and executed by the Chan- 
cetlor. The Chancellor has a right of veto on decisions thai Infiinge the 
hiw or violate the principles of sound ajul econoniical administration. 

In order to avoid the dnnger of dualism, it Is foreseen that tlio Hector, 
as chairman of the Adndnlslrattvc Conneli, must ensure thnt fiiuniciol and 
slat! management conforms to the pnrpf^sos of the university and remains 
hi slei> wUh Us academic admiaislratlon. To characterize such co-opera- 
lion, one refers to it as unified adndnistraUoj). The Hessian Law foliovvs 
the basic lines of this concept and, H should be added, thus also those of 
the recommendations nuule by the Academic Council on the slruelure of 
nvw universUlcs (Anregiingen zur GrstaU neiur Ilochschulau 19G2, p. 23), 

(a) (iii) (lonlinuUfj, or the lack o{ in adnunistrativc mdhoriUj, and, in 
particidiir, Ihc length and nature of the terms of office of Rectors, yice'Chun- 
eel tors or Pre,sidenis, and of Deans, 

The tpieslion of conUnaity, or its lack, ca)i be answered ojdy if rnie takes 
account of (he overall orj;ani/ation of the university. 

hi thv' Iradllional i^vcloral system, ihe clement of couliiluUy was not 
very niarkod, tlonlhiuUy was, In fact, represented only h/ the Curator, 
who Nvas not an organ of the university, but of the Stale. h\ comparison 
with his period of tenure, the Rector's rij^ht to re-cJcctian and the two-year 
nnnidate of members elected to the Senate could play no more Ihini a feeble 
role. 

New developments and, hi particular, the teudency toward strcn^Jtthen- 
in^ ¥clf-administration have given increased iniporlancc to contiaulty 
within the anlverslly's own organization* 

The university's position in modern soctely, the need for it to alTlrm 
this more energetically, its fuller parllcipalion hi decisions concerning the 
whole of hi^^her education, all make continuity more essentia), particularly 
at the level of the university's central organs. The extension of (he Rec- 
tor's period of appointment therefore seems necessary, and this has In fact 
been provided lor in the Hessian Law on Higher Education, according (o 
which liie Rector is to be elected for a mtntmuni period of four years. 
However, Vhe more svich estensiou is prolonged, the more difhcuU it l)Cconies 
for the Hector to keep up his research work. This combination of the 
responsibilities of Hector with active partlclpalion in academic work has 
always been a part of the German concept of tlie Hectoral system. lilTorts 
have therefore been made to find a solution either in terms of appointin^^ 
several Pro-Reclors lo assist the four-year Hector, or of electing a Direc- 
torate to head the university as a collct^rialc organ composed of at teast 
three members elected for three years, tlius permitting a certain division 
of labour. Responsibility for representing the university^ in this case, is 
borne it\ rotation for one year by each one of tl\e ttirce Directorate members, 
who, during this period, is called the Rector in oiUce, while his colleagues 
arc desigualcd Co-Rectors. Conlhiulty is here assured by the fact that 
each year only one of the three niend)ers leaves the Directorate to he 
replaced by another. i 



Iti Ihc conlexl of the Hessian Law on Higher Education, it should also 
be noted thai the Administrative Council, mentioned earlier* forms another 
element of continuity. The statutorily fixed mandates of Its members Is 
cnvlsai»e(l as extending over a period of three or four years. In addition, 
entry to the Comicll and the lerminallon of the mandate will also follow 
a roiallonal system. With such a provision, university statutes fulfil Ihc 
fundamental requirement of Article 9 of the Jlessian Law, which In a very 
general way stipulates that the statutes of each university shall "assure an 
adequate continuity in administration'*. 

Finally, there Is marked continuity In the person of the Chancellor, who, 
except in special circumstances, Is appointed for an Indefinite period, whlch» 
however, does nut exclude the possibility that his appointment may on 
occasion be made for a limited term. 

In the Interest of continuity, the Hessian Law also envisages the possi- 
bility of comhinin}^ the responsibilities of Rector and Chancellor in those 
of a President whose appointment would extend for eight years, and in the 
case of Immediate renomlnatlon, would be prolonged for another twelve 
years. The University of Konstanz now has a President appointed for 
life (i.e., until tlie age of retirement) although the title of Rector has been 
retained* 

If the imiversities themselves view this development with some doubt, 
it is because wJjat Is Jfnportant to them is not mere continuity as such, but 
a genuine academic continuity, which, in other words, is based on direct 
contact with the tasks of research and teaching. There are thus some 
fears that, with the adoption of the presidential system, academic self- 
administration nu»y he subjected to undesirable changes. And above all, 
one must ask whether a President with such great powers is really appro- 
priate In a university system where the Stale meets the necessary material 
requirements of the universities, and where these do not have to concern 
themselves with raising funds among the wider community and making 
decisions on how to use them. 

For the sake of continuity, recommendations for extending the tenure 
of Deans have also been made. The University of Konstanz has extended 
the tenure of Deans to three years, even though It had already diverted 
to other bodies a number of tasks previously the responsibility of faculties. 

The Hessian Law limits Itself to stipulating that the Dean, with the 
help of the "Pro- D can " and the Dean designate, shall conduct all current 
business of the faculty, This means that, in practice, every Dean takes 
part in the direction of the faculty for two years. 

(h) (i) Heldlions beticeen (he university and public anthorilies (central 
and local governments, etc.). 

As a result of their riglil to sclf-adminislration, German universities 
possess a legal personality; they are corporations in public Jaw, even though 
the Slate finances them tlirough Us own budget and is responsible for their 
foundation. In this sense universities may be referred to as Slate Insti- 
tutions: many university constitutions and statutes use this expression, 
and there is no objection to It. As self-administered corporations, the 
universities are subject to State supervision. This, In matters of academic 
self-government, is limited to what is called legal control (Kechtsaufsicht) — 
i.e., the State lin)its its control to ensuring thai the universities fulfil their 
given tasks in accordance willi the law and Hieir own statutes. 




hisofar ;is llniincinl jiiui stufT luaiuigciiiciil is also enlnisUM] lo llic uul- 
vcrsily (sec uhovc, p, 1), this is ciirrled oul oiily as a delegated responsibility. 
Jl Is thus, ill principle, subject to control of such nianageineiil; but this 
C4M»trol must, nevertheless, leave siifTlcient ladliule to university organs 
and it ean he exercised if at all efTeetivcly -only through directives of 
a general kind (ef. Article A of the Hessian I. aw), 

(b) (ii) Helddons between the iinloersiii} and private bodies, 

Kolalions lielNveen the university and private bodies, In practice, arc 
not of particular signlfleauee. 

Article \3H of the Mavarian Constitution, however, does provide for the 
possibility of setting up private Institutions with the autliorlzaUon of the 
State, According to Articles 15 ff, of the Saar University law, third per- 
sons may, with the agreement of the Ministry of Ii:ducallonj enter Into 
contracts with the University and participate in setting up new chairs 
(endowed chairs) and institutes (endowed institutes), Furthermore, there 
are many promotional associations devoted lo assisting one or other uni- 
versity Inslitution. 

(b) (ill) Kelatioiis between the university ani the university or national 
ediicQiional system in general 

Umversities are dedicated to research and teaching. Research clearly 
forms one of their most important and fundamental tasks; but through 
teaching, they must also prepare students for professions that require or 
benertt from academic studies. This training function Is especially stressed 
by Article 2 of the Hessian Law on Higher Hducation. 

Moreover, as far as possible, universities also concern themselves with 
the training of persons who are already active In professional life. 

U'niversity entrance requirements are normally completed at a public 
or private (but State recognized) school over a total schooling period of 
thirteen years (of which four are spent in a primary school and rdnc In 
secondary school) terminated by the Higher School Examination (Abitur). 
In addltloji, each Land makes provisions which enable persons already 
engaged in professional work to obtain entrance to the university. There 
are no special university entrance examinations. For certain disciplines, 
the Minister of Education may approve certain other types of studies as 
equivalent to the university's entrance requirements. 

(c) Seleetion, appointment^ promotion and legal protection of academic 
staff. 

In terms of their rights and clutics, university teachers in the I'cderal 
Republic belong to (iliTerent groupings within the university community. 

Nuclei for the teaching staff are formed by the holders of chairs (Ordi- 
narien), Each faculty includes a series of chairs wliieh assure an adequate 
coverage of the whole of Us relevant academic discipline. 

Alongside the ordinary professor, there is the extraordinary professor 
(Exiraordinarins) who is usually responsible for a particular dlscipFitc 
and who enjoys most of the rights of the ordinary professor. 

The private lecturer (Privatdozent) Is a person who has secured the right 
lo leach (venia iegendi) by the Ilabilitation. Private lecturers may be 
temporarily ai)poInled as civil servants, and are then caWed Didtendozen ten. 
When they have acquired what is termed "piofessorial inaturity* (Lehr- 
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$tnhlreife} uiul this lius Ik'cu upptopriiUely attostcd (us a rule after four to 
six years following the IlabiUtation), they may, on the recoiniucndalftJii 
of the frtcuUy, lie appoinled associate professors (ausserptanniiisslge Pro- 
{essoren). U\ iKCordancc with a recommendation of the Aoiulcniic Council, 
a new pusl i)i "auxiliary professor'* /wisse/ischajiUchiT Hat) \n\s been croalc<l 
hi recent year?), ia general reserved for (liose lecturers (f)o:en(efi) or asso- 
ciate professors who^ on lite recununrMdaltou of tlie faculty, arc ai>polntcd 
civil scrvaiits for life. This poj>l is above all envisaged for Dircelors of 
uuiverslty divisions. Miwx recently they have begun to lie <lcsl^natcd us 
•^Divisional Head and Professor" ( AbkiUingsvorsteher iind l^rofessor) or 
"University Counsellor and Professor" (wissenschaldicher liat und J*fo- 
lessor), A current proposal under consideration Is to caU this type of 
professor "extraordinary (aiissrronleniUcher Professor) lu a new seiise, 
and to reclassify the fi)ru\er extraordinary professors as ordinary 
professors. 

The hononry professor ( Uonorarprolessor) generally twercices a pro- 
fession outside the university. He is appointed by the Minister of lilduca- 
llon on ihe n-nnnmentlallon of Ihc family, and Is responsilde for a dlstlnclly 
spcclah/.ed diseipliue. lie uei(l^er the stalas of a civil ^icrvant uor thai 
of a univcrsHy entpluyee. Ccrtahi teachinj^ duties may also he assigned to 
pcrsorjs who, in a given acndeuue field, are in a posilion lo enrich its 
tcachin*;. 

Assistance In Ihc performance of leaching' fuiU'llons Is also provided by 
acudcndc counsellors (ukadvnusche i{('de)y secondary school teachers atta- 
ched lo a university (SludienrUic itn Uochschukiienst), instructors ai\d 
"tutors" (Kiistodcn). They do Jiot need to possess the JlahiUtaiion lille, 
and their leaching functions are above all preparatory. 

AcadenjJc assislards (wisscnschnjtUche Assistcnten) arc attached to a 
department or institute. They help the professor in his teaching duties 
and research as well as carrying out their own research, U is frouiauuiug 
them that a major proporlioJi of future teaching and research slaff cjner^'cs, 
'! hese posts arc essentially temporary. 

The titular university leaclicr is a civil servant directly employed by 
the State (excc])t in the Free and Technical Universities of Berlin, where 
Ihe university is their employer as a legal corporation). However, their 
civil service obligations are consklerably niodiflcd by the principle of free- 
dom of research and teachin*^ j^narantced to university teachers by (he 
Constitution. 

Side by side with his civil service status, the university (eaclier stands 
in a special relaliunship to the university as u scK-govcriun^^ corporation. 
This c{)r|)orale link finds its cxi^ression in Die right lo take part in elections 
and to be elected to acadcn\ic organs. There is, nioreovor, the duly to 
participate in university seH-i^ovcrmnent, 

The dual slatus of the university teacher also shows itself in the faet 
Uiat whiK* rcccmintendations for appoititit\cnts are submitted by the facul- 
ties. Die appoiidments as such are made by the govcrjuncnt. On this 
subject, it is perhaps interesling to note the following details. 

What is iniporlant here is a balanced collaboration between the univer- 
sity and llio State. Ihe university first of all wishes lo avoid the "allo- 
cation" of teachers liv the >'''dstry. On (he other hai\d, the nuuistrles 
insist lhal j ee(jnnnendaiions for apj)ojidment shoulti not be unduly delayed, 
'i'aking account i>f this situation, Ihe Hessian f.aw (jr\ MijJther l:.Mucalion 
provides ilclaiUd ri'ifuhilions (Arliele 'J(i). It guarantees the faculties- 




with Ihc possible parllcipatloti of Ihc Seruile the rlj^hl to make ruconi- 
incnilallons. \ list of recomniciulalloiis must iionnully lie submitted 
within a (tohiy of six months. If this Is not done, the Minister may appoint 
an "api»ruprlatcly (lualificil person nftcr ^^iving the faculty the oppor- 
tunity to present its views, iiowever, even in s\ich a case, there remains 
the possibility of appoiulin^,^ another i)erson to the post, following agree- 
ment with the faculty. 

Another pohit lo l)e notcil is that when the Minister of Education has 
objections to a rccommeniKul appointment, he has tlie right to Invite other 
reconitncmlations ami, where relevant, to appoint a person who has not 
been recommended !>y the faculty. lJul this happens only In exceptional 
and justUled cases. The Minister nmst show that he has decisive reasons 
for not following the rei'ommendations siiliinitted to him. 

The "aliocallun of a university teacher by the Minister Is only consi- 
dered, therefore, as a last resort. 

Similar forniulae arc likely lo be adopted in the laws of other IMnder, 

The normal regulations for civil service careers do not apply to univer- 
sity teachers. The salary scales of the civil service form the framework 
within which the conditions of appointment are negotiated. Until the 
last few years, a teacher received "course fees" (Kolkgegelder) according 
to the nnnd>ers attending his lectures. This system has now been replaced 
by fixed rates. 

The university teacher enjoys legal protection as a public servant, but 
his obligations as such are limited by the right of freedom of research and 
teaching guaranteed by the Constitution. On the other hand, as a public 
servant, it is his duly to carry out his tasks of teaching and research appro- 
priately. 

The university's own organs have no right to issue directives to its 
teachers. 

(d) Finance and budget: origin of resources and ways in which they are 
dis!ribuled and used. Division of responsibility in financial and budgetary 
planning. 

Here the principle must be noted that the Stale furnishes the univer- 
sity with the necessary means for its operation. This can take the form 
of a block item In the State budget, which Is the case with the Free and 
Technical Universities of Berlin and the University of the Saar. Here it 
is the university's responsihility, as a public corporation, to prepare a 
detailed draU budget for its income and expenditure. This highly respon- 
sible task, in the above-mentioned universities, is entrusted lo the Cura- 
torial Council, which includes representatives of the university, the Govern- 
ment and tlie Parliament. It is then Parliament's responsibility to decide 
whether or not lo grant the requested funds. The implementation of the 
budget Is the responsibiHty of a Curator, in Herlin, acting as a kind of execu- 
tive ofTlcer for the Curatorial Council; and at Saarbrucken, of the Hector 
assisted by the Administrative Committee, the Senate ^md the Director 
of Administration, 

In all other universities, the allocation of funds is directly inscribed hi 
the State budget, under the chapter for the Ministry of Education. It is 
therefore the task oi Parliament to fix the sums which will be allocated lo 
different items of the university budget. Freedom in the utilization of 
such funds Is thus strictly limited. It means that those receiving the funds 
— chairs, institutes, etc.— can decide which books or what apparatus it 




Would bt' most {ippro)>riaU' Id ac<julre \\\\h I lie itvaUabU^ fmnh. l*aynuMil 
onlers are by llie Curiiloi' in IJie (Uinilorlal system ni (iol'lln^'cn 
im(\ .MunsU'i ) antl by the (!l)an(vlh)r jji lht» Chancellory system. However, 
eve!i ill Uiis unati^^eiui'iil (Iwcv is the jKissihility of ohluhiitjf^ Irlock gmuls 
fur tei'lnin special ))vn))i>ses 'i\'A.» for eNpecUllons siiul excvusious. In 
these eitses, the jjllo<Mlion of fuiuls Is I he ies]>onslhillty of eoinpclent bodies 
of (he university, wiih n niorethiin uMKillV Hliong pi^rliclpullon of the central 
orj^nns of itcadeiDie seJf-ndniiriislriillun: Ihe Senate or Ihe Adinhuslrnllvc 
r.ununUlee. 

The Chancellor usually aUo has Ihe f unellon of "budget superinleiulent '\ 
W'hUh utiikos h\iu ospoolally rosj)oijsible for the eorrccl Implenicnlallon of 
fmd^elary provisions. 

Universities may also receive private (Jouatioiis, eg., from foundallons. 
Their utilization is the res|ionsihllity of the organs of self-government 
(see above), 

(e) The shidents, 

Allenli(Ui has already been drawn lo sludenl parlicipalion hi the uni- 
versity's organs of self-government; but no mention has yel been made of 
sludenl self-government as such. AH the students of a university are 
grouped together as members of Ihe Student Union (Studentetischafl), 
which is recognized as a self-governing corporation within the university, 
ll thus has the right to formulate its own statutes. These statutes gener- 
ally provide for the following organs of the Union: a ^'General Committee 
of Students** ( AUgemeiner SUidentenausschuss, ASTA), which represents 
it; the "Student Parliameiit"; an "Abnnni Council" (AeUestenrat), and 
sometimes a General Assembly of Students. Among the tasks of student 
self-government^ special mention may be made of the protection of Its 
members' interests in relation to higher educational policy; the organiza- 
tion of student self'help; participation in other forms of student aid; the 
maintenance of interiJational student relntions and the development of 
uidversity sport. 

The Union is subdivided into Faculty Associations (Fachschaflen) 
whose activities arc carried out at the facuUy level. 

fn recent years, the student unions have demanded a strengthening of 
their powers. This is justified in private law, because the accomplishment 
of the tasks of self-government requires the sanction of private law, Hes- 
sian Law goes bcyon4l this and recognizes student unions as having 
the status of corporath>ns in public law within the university. This 
status does not alTecl their position as member organisms of the uni- 
versity, because their aims and activities all arise from the tasks of 
the university as such. 

The student unions of all liie universilies arc grouped in the Federation 
of German Student Unions {Verband Deulscher Shtdenlenschaften, \!DS), 
which is subdivided into a series of Federations at the level of the Lender, 
I-'rom the legal point of view, tlic YDS is an association in civil law. 

f) Supra-Local Bodies (1). 

The university institutions have organized themselves at the level of each 
of the various "l^ander" by setting up a Conference of Hectors of the Land 



(1) This sccUori uus ndiirU after Ihe uieclln^ of Uie Working; l*arty in order tf> muke Ihc 




(Landcsrcklorcukoufcictu.), 'lliese bodies j>r«\ide a framework for the 
rectors to deal wiUi mailers of tominoii lulerost and Ihe meiinsof represcnlinu 
theft hUercsls collccnvely wilh Ihclr respective Minlslers of llducation 
(KuUnsniinlster), 

"Supra-regioiiul co-operation hetween tljc aulononious j^overnln^« bociies 
ol the individual imiversilv inslilulioiis is carried oul through 'I'he West 
Gerniaii llei tors' Conference, This Is n permanent body based on the free 
nssociulion of university histiluUons iVi autonomous academic coijmratious. 
U is comjjosed of the West (iernian Unlversllics, Technical rniversilles 
and other nniversily inslltulions which enjoy "recloriid*' status and iuc 
en^f)()Wcrcd (o confer docloriUcs and the "Habilitatlon each Institution 
Is represented by its rector. The organs of the West German Hectors' 
(loiifcrciice are: the Plenary Assenddy (I'lcnarversamndung) which nu'els 
twice a year; the Presi<leiiUai Committee (Friisidinlausschuss) comprising 
four elected uuMubcrs; and Uu' Land Cnnunitlec (Landerausscluiss) compo- 
sed of IJie rhairinen of the Hectors' Conferences of the various L3ndcr; and 
a President dec led ahrmally by the Plenary Assetnbty, 

Tlie i)urj)oses of the West German licclors' Conference are to co-or<iin- 
ale tile autonomous activities of the university institutions ami to deal 
with matters of teaching, research and academic training which are of 
common interest to its members. In particular, It is concerned with all 
(lueslions related to university autonomy; it takes up matters of higher 
education in their i)an-Cicrnum context; and promotes luternationai uiu- 
versily co-opcralion, A munbcr of specialized coinndssions have been 
sel up lo advise llie varlcms 4)rj^ans of Ihe Wesl-Germau Hectors* Confcreru-e, 
for exiunple a cnmmisslon on hij^her education Icgislalbm and a >scho(ds' 
conunittee. The nu^mber inslilulions, for tlieir pari, linvc delegated mem- 
bers of llieir senates (Senalsbcauftragle) to follow work In certain uiajor 
fields such as international imivcrsily co-operation, studcjit housing*, :uu\ 
university policy making machinery. They hold tcchnicannceliugs williin 
the frnmework of the C.onference. 

Tile West German Hectors' Conference works in close c(»-operalion wilh 
the b'edoral authorities responsible for scicntiQc development as well us 
with tlie Stanilhig Cortferencc of Ministers of Hducatlon of the Lender aiul 
ils nnnmittec on Iwghcr cthicatioii — particularJy on matters afTcclin^^ the 
exercise of acacicnnc aulomimy and the administrative powers of the slate. 

b'aculty meetings (Fakultutentagen), attended by the deans ol Ihe Inter- 
ested faculties, are held within the framework of the West Gernum Hectors* 
Conference lo discuss matters of concern to particular disciplines und the 
uornudisation of faculty regulations**, (I'rom Das Jfochschuliveseti in dcr 
Bundcsrcpublik DeutschUindJ 

The German Assf)ciation for Sciculiric Hesearch (Deutsche lM)rsclumgs- 
genjeinsdinfl) is a central IkhIn' res]K)usil»lc for the promotion of the sciences. 
It is an aulononunis and legally independent private corporal ioji reiire- 
senting {ierruan science. Us mcndjcrs include, the university inslitutioiis, 
the scientillc acadcnues, the Ma\-PIanck Society, and other nalioiud scien- 
tide institutions. Its purposes are to finance research, lo co-ordinate 
research progrannnes, lo advise' the autlu)rities on scicnllHc nuittcrs, and 
to promote relations between German researcJj jmd science in other coun- 
tries. Half of its budget is ])rovii!ed by the I'ederal GovcrnnuMil and half 
by tlie goNTrnments of (ho Lander. 

The German Academic ICxcliange Service (Deulschcr Akadeniisclier 
Austauschdienst) (i)A.\i)) faeiiiliUes academic relations with other coun- 
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Irii's in Iho IleUis of iliidy, lciK')ili)K' i)inl rcsi'Drdi, It oJTors sdu)!ar.sJii|)s 
lu (oivi^n aciulomic slatT, y()\in}» rcsi'arch workers ami sUicU-nls; helps 
(iertniiJi seholars and sliuU nts Id travel ahiuad; and adniialslers the I'Vdcral 
(i^jvenuutul pro^ranuue of exehaiijies u{ aeadenuc slatT with otUcT coun- 
Iries, parlleularly iu lCiin)j)e, Thv Serviec is a lej^ally indcf)endonl imlo- 
nunious hody and its nieniijcrs iiuhuk' the university hislitutimis and their 
sludent associations. 
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'i'nihsUiU tl jr(fi)i tlw Spatush, 



LATIN AMHUICA 



it,],, UoMKRO hiiicsr 



I'orfurr Dir/vtifr, InsliUite of fuiiwdtioff, 
rniOjrrsiti/ of Hitenos Aires. 



A. The Divisiifn of lienpunsibiiity, (ind Poliaj-makitiy. 

Liitiii-Atnorican universities, in spite of their diversity* iire in sonic 
respects- -adininlstral Ian and nuinagement, structure, jieneral outlook — 
slrikiiij^ly similar, Tlicy arc almost exclusively devoted to (Jio training 
of students for the professions— and they arc organized on the basis of 
fucullles operntitig independently, unrelated to ojie another. Thus a 
university appears as u federation of facuUies, haviiig In common their 
budget and a higher-level board of trustees or governors. This traditional 
pattern of orgunizatum still prevails In the area, in spite of the new requi- 
rements of mass ennilinent, the need to open up new careers, foster the 
teaching of fundamentnl sciences, develop scienliflc research, etc. Reor- 
ganization on the basis of departments, the division of teaching into 
"cycles" or levels - one common to all stuf tents and which would meet the 
purposes both of providing them with basic training and feeding them In 
to higher cycles of scientific or professional training —meets with stubborn 
resistance, to quote but one example. And this reluctance to abandon 
the Iraditioiial pattern of facuUies appears not only in underdeveloped 
countries but also in tliose already well on their way to modernization. 

Contrasting with the persistence of this particular pattern, there have 
been noteworthy changes in administration and management, which started 
in the late twenties along with the student movement known as the Reform. 
This movement broke away from traditional systems, brought about greater 
democracy, decentralization and a greater degree of diversity in the groups 
responsible for control and policy-making, introduced panels of teachers, 
graduates and students which were jointly responsible for the government 
of the university connnunity. 

The reformist nujvemeJJt started in the University of Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, in June 1918, with the famous "Ntanifcsto of the Argentine youth of 
Cordoba to the free men of South America'* a body of doctrine which was 
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mlopua Uy iill i>i LuUii AriuTitM. L'liiMisity auidntniiy, iuu! ;« Ki'i'utiT 
do'firvi' of <k'{i\ocrdi'y ii\ its iHaua^'er?K»ii(, wore the nudti ivtwls of (he now 
(lutlritu-. hisliluliojiul juaohoiny, and the fuel Ihul Mio InsHtulion Itself 
is run hy a lii[)arlile syslciti, arc characlorisi Ic of Ihe t)allerri of inanaj^e- 
\i\vn{ that has siiKH' cMaorj^ctl in the juva aiifl wlifclt Is rollc< Icil in prcvnllin^^ 
Ic^lslalion. 

The systi'iu proviiirs for a hiernrcliy of noliey-iuakinj*, controlling and 
adininisli'allvi* ljudies, wilh intcT-ivlal ions of groat coinplcxitv, 

Allhou^'h llu'sc Wiwc pancJs tooxisi as a ^'eiUTai rule, Uieiv arc 
newrlheUss sonio ditTerrnccs. The tripailUe nrrnn^onicnl may apply 
lilhrr to all iho parts of a given system, or only to sonic of Us organlsn^s 
ami at j^iven levels. There are other exceptions, such as iion-rcprcsen- 
lation of (lie graduates, for instance, fn Argentina^ Joint nuniagcmcnt 
lias luen acideved at all levels and for all bodies, both In Ihe Assembly 
and in Ihe Higher Council of Universities, in Ihe Hoards and all other boiUos 
al lower echeUnis. fti no body of the Universities of J^^cnador, Chile and 
HoUvia are graduates included; in Pnraguay Ihey belong only to the Council 
i^f the University; and in Costa Itica ihey an* members of the Assemblies 
but not of the Councils, rartlcipation by the alunml themselves also 
follows •lilTcrent pidlcrns. Jn Colombia they take part in the work of the 
AssendHics and Higher Councils of Ihe l-acuUles but not in that of the 
Couruil of llu« i:niverslty (Consejo Acadcmico); In Cosia Hica they belong 
lo tin- I niviisily and Faculty Assemblies, i)ut not to the Councds; while 
in Chile they belong only to Ihe l''acuUy Councils. 

The pr(»porlion of stndcnt and graduate rcpresentaUon, in relation to 
llie Nvhohs also varies, GriUlnales and students may be In equal num- 
bers, as in a number of universities in Argenlina and I'ruguay, or there 
nniy lie fewer of Ihe former than of the lalter. The number of sludenis 
may equal lhat of the teachers, iis is the case in liolivia -where graduates 
are not reprivscnteil, They can account for one third of <he membership 
as is Ihe ease in the iJoard and Higher C<»uncll of (lie TaculUcs of Itlcuador 
and the Higher Council of I'acullies in Peru, or they can be represented bv 
a single member In the Higher Councils of the I'acultles as is the case in 
ICcnador or !>araguay. In most cases, Ihe panel <if i)r<dessors holds a 
majority of the voles. 

The exleiil of their [)articipalion in actual maoagcment may also vary 
to a large degree, The group of graduates may be devoid <if voting rights, 
as is the case in Peru and the same may be true of student representation, 
allliough this constitutes an exception- In the University of Chile, stu- 
dents have voting rights in the Council of b\iculties when questions are 
dealt with which are of direct concern to them. 

The bodies and entities Jointly responsible f<»r the management of uni- 
versities are, in most cases, the following: 

i) 77^^^ WssemMij'\ ''Clanslro Pleno'\ "Concitialura" or Vnwcnihj 

This is the higliest decision-making body for the most fun<laniental 
questiotis in university policy. Its main functions are the following: elec- 
tion of tlie Hector, approval of Ihc Statutes, creation of Faculties or the 
opening of new co.nses; and in certain cases it approves the budget and 
acts as an Appeals I ribmud. Ms nienibership, in the majority of univer- 
sities, includes IIil- Hector, the Vice-Hector, the Deans, the members df the 
Higher Council of Ifio r'acuities or their re|nvscn(atives. 
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v\c<:oriling to pit'scnl i)ratlke, the Assembly is nol included among the 
f^DVcrning bodies when, as Is the case in Paraguay and Chile, Ihc Hector 
is apjioinled by the President of the Hepublic. 

u) The Higher (AnmcUst University Councils or Academic Cour^cHs. 

They have adminlslrativc and executive powers to carry out lUilver- 
sily policies, Their main area ot responsibility Is as follows: to confer 
de^roes, to approve i)ro^rannnes for courses, regulations and ordinances, 
to decide all quesUous relating to teaching and research, the Jnanagement 
of resources, and, If need be, to act as a higher tribunal. 

As a general rule, these Councils Include among their membership 
the Keelor, the Vice-Uector and the Deans of the Faculties, and 
representatives ot the professors, the graduates and the students. In 
Chile, Paraguay, Ecuador, Venezuela and Nicaragua the Minister of Edu- 
cation or his deputy sit on these councils, 

ill) The Fncnliy Assemblies^ Boards, or "Claiisiros*\ 

They occur only in certain patterns of universily management, such 
as prevails in Ecuador, Venezuela, Nicaragua, Costa Hica and lirazll. 
'I'lu'ir role vis-iVvis the faculties Is similar to that played by the Assembly 
in (he university as a whole. That is to say, to elect the Dean and the 
Vice- Dean, and in certain cases to approve the budget and the ordinances 
and regulations in as much as they are intended to apply to the faculty 
itself. Normally, the whole body of professors belongs to It, with students 
and graduates in varying proportions, fn Venezuela, students constitute 
'J5<*o the Assembly as a wliole, as against only five graduates. In Ecua- 
4lor, student representation accounts for one third of the membership. 

iv) The Execulive Council or Faculltj Council, 

This is aa organism responsible, at faculty level, for all tnatters per- 
taining to administration and teaching, in all of the region and with very 
few exceplions, it is the Executive Council which gives the university its 
own particular stamj). Its decisions have a very direct bearing on the type 
and level of achievements of a given university. Its membership is usually 
as fnllows: the Dean, the Vice-Dean iind the Professors on the one hand 
and on the other the represcnlalives of the students, and also, in certain 
cases, ot I lie graduates. 

v) "PalromdC, Hoard of Trustees (non-academic 

These do not occur very frequently in the Latin American system of 
university management. They exist however in Mexico, Vcru and Brazil, 
and carry out day-to-day tasks iii assistance and adniinlslralion, particu- 
larly in crononiic afTairs. 

The piaiern just described applies to national, or government-run, 
univcrsilics. Private universities, which are Catholic in nearly all cases, 
are run along traditional systems of management, 

I'^lecti*>n tfj author Hies and representatives. 

Most of the ])rcvailing legislation establishes the right of a universily 
to elect its authorities freely without interference from outside. 

Hectors are ch'cted by the Universily Assembly. Viec-Hectors may 
be elected eilhci hy the Assembly or by the Higher Council of the univer- 
sily. Deans and \'Ice-Deans are elected in the Faculty Assemblies or 
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Hoards, whenever siieh liislllntions exist, or directly by the Ivxocutive 
(Councils (j( the faculties, There are nevertheless sonic excepdoiis, as \\v 
liave ;dre;\dY noted - in Chile, Braxil anil l>arajt«uay, the Rector is appointed 
by the President of the IU»pid>lie, following llic nnlversity's ()roposnls. 
In Chile, the Deans are also uppolnled by tlio l^resUieut according to the 
same procedure, In Faragnuy, Ihe Deans are appointed by the Reelor, 

The representatives of i^radnates, students and professors are elecled 
by their peers, exeopl hi Chile, where the n])pDinlment of profissors to sit 
on the councils has to be approved by Uic I'rcsident of the l<cpul)lic. 

fti certain cases, regulations lay down the coudllions which have to be 
fuintled by would-be representatives. So far as professors are concerned, 
lliu category to which Ihcy should liclong - titular, associate— Is stipulated. 
So far as ^^radualos are concerned. It is sometimes sllpiilated that they 
shoulil not bclon^' to the l)ody of teachers of the university, and that repre- 
sentation is not individual, but through a College of Gra(iuates, Students, 
loo, may sometimes have requirements to meet, that they should be In the 
teriniual years of their course, or that they should belong to a given or^'an- 
i/alion or group of students. 

The Sectors, \'ico-Hectors, Oeans and Vice-Deans, and the nicnd)ers 
of the various groups responsible for university management, hold inund- 
ates of varying lengths. Mandates on the governing coi/ncijs arc of 
I}, 4 or T) years for the Rectors, Vice-Hectors, Deans, Vice-Deans and pro- 
fessors, Hei)rescntalivcs of the students and graduates are rc])laced at 
shorter intervals. 

In some universities in Argentina, students hold a one-year ujandate 
while the term of oitlce for graduates Is three years, and four years for the 
* professors. Deans, Vice-Deans, Hectors, and Vice-Hectors. Those in 
ofllcc may be re-elected, in certain cases, wilhout limitation, while in others 
eligibility for rC'ClvcWon Is rvslriclcd—for instance, that two terms of ollice 
should not be svrvcd consecutively or that there should be no more than two. 

Continuity in nuniagcmcJit is provided, in the different systems, by the 
procedure which provides that the tenus of oflice should be of diilerlng 
lengths, 'i'hus In Hcuador atjd Paraguay, the term of office for Hectors 
Is live years; the term of ofllcc of the Deans is three. 

Over the last few years, u number of hUer-unlverslty organizations have 
become active In the different countries. \Vhilc their functions do not fall 
specifically within the frame of uidvcrsity management, (hey are respon- 
sil)le for the co-ordination and/or planning of university education. In 
, Argentina and Peru there is an Intcr-univcrslty Council, in Holivia the 
<longrcss of Universities and the Conference of Hectors, In Mexico tlic Nallon- 
al Association of Universities and Institutes of Higher I.earniug, in Colom- 
bia ttie Colombian Association of Hectors and the Forum Unlversitario in 
■ Brazil, 

Of all these organizations, the Higher Council of the Universities of 
Central America has probably the widest scope— It plans and co-ordinates 
university c(Uication in five countries: Costa Hica, Honduras, Guatemala, 
El Salvador and Nicaragua, 

li. ReldUons of Universilics and Govcrn/ncnts, 

The whole matter of the autonojuy of the university vis-*^-vis the 
goverrnnejit is a very great cause for pre-occnpalion, atid a considerable 
iione of cuntentiiMu in f.aliii American universities. Institutional auto- 
nomy and everything that it involves— a free choice, by election, of its 
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executive oniccrsp freedom \t\ Ihc appodilmeul of teachers, curriculum 
recinireiuenls which have to be met for academic and professional degrees 
and mies lo be conferred, the planning of research and liberty to handle 
nnancial resources is very often violated, In spite of the existence of laws, 
tlecrecs an<l other legal standards which clahn, at least In theory^ to uphold 
this principle. Autonomy Is more generally construed as academic free- 
<lon), or freedom of teaching, than In the full Institutional sense of the term» 

Against a backdrop of constant political Instability, the frequency with 
which the Institutional order of things Is disrupted and government taken 
over by force, is such that this particular segment of social life— the Uni- 
versity—is constantly in the forefront of our preoccupations, gives rise 
to many tensions, is engaged In a constant re-appraisal of its own problems, 
and is «i constant hivitatlon lo open militancy, espcclaUy in youth. 

The population of Latin American nations Is predominantly young. 
Students tend to assume responsibilities In social leadership almost as soon 
as they have completed their courses. Students— as potential leaders of 

community ^are very keenly aware of their commitment and tend to 
voice their concern and express their preoccupation even within the uni- 
versity. Governments^ in particular the ''strong"— do not and cannot 
countenance such a situation, hi many cases. In order to silence the voice 
of the students and Induce them lo behave more quletlyt a number of 
sirlngent measures are taken by which university autonomy is brought to 
heel. Channels of communication between the universities and the govern- 
ment are thus interrupted, and relations become dlfllcuU to resume, since 
even when the situation has become more normal, traces remain of pro- 
found resentment and Justified mistrust. Dialogue and co-operallon bet- 
ween the universities and the government are neither frequent nor easy. 

l-'ormally, the Institutional link between the two Is provided. In certain 
cnnnlries, by Departments or Divisions of Higher Education within the 
Ministry of Kducallon. To quote but a few, there Is the National Tech- 
nical Council for Higher Education In Ecuador, the National Council of 
Universities In Venexuela, the Division of Illgher Education ami Teacher 
Training in Colombia. Vis-^-vis the universities of the country, these 
ministerial departments may exercize administrative controls, as in Colom- 
bia or ensure compliance with prevailing legislation, as in Brazil. 

In certain cases the link between the government and the university 
is provided by the fact that the Minister of Education or his deputy sits 
on the Higher Council of the university, as is the case In Chile— and also 
in Ecuador, Paraguay and Venezuela* In other cases, such as in Costa 
Hica and Nicaragua, Ministers or their representatives sit on the Hoard or 
Assemblies. In Brazil they are represented on the Administrative Council. 
The links between the \mlverslty and the central ^^overnment have been 
explaincd-ln Mexico such bonds exist between l.ie universities and the 
various federated states, where many of Ihem control Hie universities under 
their jurisdiction. 

At all events the most frequent arrangement is one whereby the depart- 
ments In the Mhiistries of the central government arc essentially respon- 
sible for questions relating lo private universities: lo give them ofllcial 
reco'tnltlon, lo approve their statutes and curricula, supervise their acti- 
vif and In.sl hut not least to confer professional grades and qualincations. 

In passings the fact thai in a number of countries the only institutions 
qiialined lo confer degrees arc national universllles should be menUoned. 

In spite of Its autonomy, the university is always considered to be the 



-Ihiril level** of cilucalloii aiul purl ami parcel of the system of pul>]ic 
education. In general terms, however, It cannot be said lhat lliere Is a 
sallsfaelory correlation between secondary and unlverslly education, 
The link is of a forma! nature, and is provided by the fact that for cnlraiitv 
into the universities a ninnber of cerlltleates, or qualincatlnns, conferred 
by tnlddle-level schools, arc leqnlred and accepted. And also by Ihe fad 
thai diplomas awarded by the universities qualify graduate teachers for 
the secondary level. 

C. The SeUctiottf Apiioinhnenl, Promotion and Leqnl Protection of Aca-^ 
demic Staf], 

The hierarchy of university teaclieia Is that of the usual categories; 
lilular» associate, etc. There are also, frequently, honorary professors, 
emeritus professors, and "consultos Apart from these categories, which 
arc those of the university's established staff, Some teachers are recruited 
oil a noil -permanent contract basis, 

Private education Is another widespread characteristic. It is interest- 
ing to unde'rlliie here that one of the principles of the Reform movcntenl in 
the universities was the sup])ort of this form of leaching, which makes II 
possible to establish courses parallel to those of the pubhc hislllulions. 

In spite of strenuous etTorts to convince teachers to give more, or all, 
of their lime to teaching, in spite also of the fact thai many university 
statutes expllcilly recognize the three categories— full-time, part-time and 
occasional— for the n^ajorlly of professors teachUig Is still a part-time acti- 
vity, J'hls question is of great importance when considered as the key to 
higher efllclency and greater concentration in leaching, and to the develop • 
ment of scicnlinc research. In most public universities, appointments 
to the academic staff are made on a conipetlltvc basts. Professors 
appointed on this basis hold office for three to ten years, Once llie term 
of oHlce is over the process Is renewed and professors who wish to have their 
appoinlnieut extended must sit for another examination and In certain 
cases their performance as teachers has to be assessed. 

At all events, appointment is for a defl2iile period although it may be 
renewed, Uefcrrlng again to the Ueform movement. It upheld both the 
principle of appointments for a definite period, and the system of exami- 
nations described above. 

In private universities, the appointment of teachers is usually done 
direclly> and is not subject to any limitation In time. 

In some countries of the region, the teachers' career is subjected to laws 
and regulations embodying criteria v^hich have to be met for promotion 
to a higher category. In Argentina, In the University of Duenos Aires, the 
career of auxiliary teachers has also been submitted to certain regulations, 
and machinery established to confer the various grades, up to the level 
of -Jefe de Trabajos Pracltcos**, and culmating In the **Venia Docendl** 
which gives the necessary credits to claim entrance to the first levcli the 
professorial status. 

There are also widely applied systems for pension and retirement and 
the legal protection of the profession. 

D. Financial and Budgetary Matters, 

The bulk of the official universities* resources is provided by the national 
budget. In certain cases, the amount of the appropriation is laid down by 
law> as a percentage of the national budget or the gross national product. 



As Hio iiced arises^ iiu"c>uu' may hi* aildccl itotu spvcial Uixi's, ur supple- 
mentary approprialions. I'liivcti^ilk'S may increase Ihcii* resources by 
hicorporaliiig income from Ihclr own huUliiigs, fees for services lo third 
parlies, for advice^ Income from the sah* of producls, clc. Studenl fees when 
they exists are vlrlualiy negligll)le, and liave no hcarhig on the overall 
amount of resources avaUabie lo Ihe University, Although hifrequently, 
the universUlcs also receive grants an<l gitls. They are enlllled, by law, 
to distribute their Income, and have their budgel set out and approved at 
a given level of their own administration and manageuu'nl, it Is only In 
exceptional cases that the budgel has lo be approved at government level, 
as In Hcuador and Paraguay, Private universities arc fhumclally self- 
supporting. They are nevertheless assisted by the State In certain coun- 
tries, as in Hrazll or Paraguay. In ChllCt s'ale assistance accounts for 
50% of Ihelr budgel. In Argentina, on the contrary, it is prohibllcd by law 
to appro])rlate government funds for private universities. 
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(Tlu- aulii i)ivseiiliMl below tiiko ;iciH>unl of the basic i-onniioii cliarac- 
IcrisUcs vi Soviet universilies, even Ihough uwrc speeifte reference is made 
to Ihe Uuiveisily of Klev»> 

The universiiies of tlie Sovlel Union come umler Ihe aulhorlty of the 
Ministry of fEigher ami Speeializett Secondary Hducallon of llic U.S.S.U.,but 
in mailers of ntiaiue and material organizaUon, Ihcy depend directly on 
the conipetejit mhiistry of the Union Republic in which they are situated. 

The Kiev Stale Uidvcislly, like all others, has a conslilutlon that pro- 
vides for a central administration (the Rectorate), for faculties, research 
institutes, departments, laboratories and a series of other divisions and 
services. The Kiev University has the following 17 irucultles: biology; 
geography: Journalism; history; philosophy; inathenialic. and mechanics; 
physics; radlo-physlcs; philology; foreign languages; chemistry; law ami 
economics; a preparatory faculty for foreign sludeiits, mid two for general 
sciences. 

The professors and other leaching stafT are distributed among the dif- 
ferent departments, of which there are 117. 

The foMowirg research establishn^ents are In operation at the Univer- 
sity: an Institute of human and animal physiology; a common computa- 
tion centre; an astronomical observatory; an experlniental biological research 
station; a bio-geograpldc park (at Kancvo); a film studio; a botanical gar- 
den; a scientific research centre; a tiivision for scientific methodology; an 
institute for programmed teaching aids, and a series of specialized labora- 
tories. The Universities of Moscow and Kiev both have Institutes pro* 
viding advanced I raining for teachers In the social sciences. 

It is lo be noted that the University of Moscow, In particular, includes 
a large number of major research institutes of tlie iiighest level in which 
some (if the most eminent scholars of the country work. 

In administrative terms, the universities have a number of divisions 
under the direction of the Ikctor assisted by his Pro Rectors: leaching; 



research; adinlnlstralloti and financial managonicnt. In addition llicre 
are various offices; a secllon for personnel; a central ofTlce of accounts; 
archives^ and a number of other services. 

The direction and management of the universities are carried out in 
ai'cprdancc with model constitutional patterns that apply to all instilullons 
of higher education. Within these pnltcrns, the particular constitution 
of each university Is worked out by the Ucctorate, and ratltled by the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education. The Hector, 
who heads the university, Is proposed by the professorial staff from among 
eminent scholars, and appointed by the Ministry of Higher and Specialized 
Secondary Education. He has three to live assistants (the Pro-Rectors), 
whom he proposes for appointment and who are appointed by the Ministry. 
In conformity with the principle of a single directing authority, the Hector 
directs all the activities of the university and is its representative; he Is 
completely responsible for the administration of the university to the 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education, and directs all 
the alTairs of the university in the fields of teaching, research, cultural 
activities, political training and Unancial management. 

Assisted by Pro-Hectors respectively responsible for teaching; research; 
administration and financial management; correspondence and evening 
courses^ and fcjreign students, the Hector discharges his duties through the 
relevant divisions and sections antl, in additiiin» through consultative organs 
of the university. 

Questions of Instruction and leaching methods come under the compet- 
ence of the Pro-Hector In charge of leaching and Ihe division for teaching, 
which Is responsible for the organization of all fulMlmc histruction. It 
comprises a chief of division, an assistant head, senior and assistant metho- 
dologUts (I.e. specialists in the methodology of teaching) and inspectors. 

The division for research plans research; controls its execution; organ- 
izes scientific meetings and conferences; directs Ihe education of future 
graduates and doctoral students; co-ordinates the use of the facilities of 
various departments and laboratories; organizes scientific expeditions; and 
promotes the use in production of the results and discoveries of research. 
The direction of the division is the responsibility of the Pro-Hector for 
research, helped by the Assistant Pro-Hector for the *'aspirantura- (I) and 
an inspector of theses. 

The Pro'Heclor for correspondence and evening courses Is responsible 
for the overall conduct of these forms of education. The section under his 
care Includes an Assistant Pro«Heclor and a number of "methodologisls''. 

The "foreign** section directs the studies of foreign students, aspl- 
rantura" candidates and trainees; maintains relations with university and 
scientific institutions abroad; organizes visits abroad for university slalT 
and receives foreign academics coming to give lectures, to exchange expe- 
rience or to pursue higher scientific studies. The Pro-Hector for foreign 
students heads this section. The preparatory faculty for foreign students 
and the section for foreign relations both operate under his direction. 

The division for administration and financial management is respon- 
sible for economic services and those that are concerned with both Ihe 
material and cultural life of Ihe Institution, with building, with recurrent 
repairs as well as those requiring capital expendltjirc. It Is also charged 
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with looking after Ihe inaliitcnaiice of good condittons, liealth and sanita- 
tion In the university buildings and gromuls, as well as furnishing equip- 
ment and oJher supplies to deparlnicnts, laboratories and research ccnires 
and various other divisions. 

Under the direction of tiie l^ro-Uector fur iulministrnlion and financial 
management, the division includes three sections: one for senior personnel, 
adn^lnlstratlve oflices, postal services and archives; one for building 
operations; and one for eciulpnient and supplies. 

In addition, the following organs also participate in the administra- 
lion of the university: the l^niversity Council for General Questions; the 
<louncil for the Award of Academic Degrees; the Council (or Methodology; 
the Hect orate. 

The first reviews annual and soniestrial working plans; the reports of 
faculties, Institutes, departments and laboratories; dossiers on appoint- 
ments (made on a compelUlvc basis) of departmental heads and professors; 
awards the titles of professor, "docent** and •^scientific assistant"; and 
guides and controls the work of the faculty councils. The Council Is 
composed of the l*ro-Heetors, deans of faculties, directors of lnstltutes» 
heads of departments, heads of laboratories and representatives of social 
organizations. It is chaired by the l^ector. 

The Hector also chairs the Council for the Award of Academic Degrees, 
which confers the degree of "Candidal" of the Sciences on persons who 
have successfully defended their theses before faculty councils, and accepts 
iloctoral theses for defence. Iloweveri Us decisions on doctorates are 
subject to approval by the lli^Uer Allcstalion Commission of the Ministry 
of Higher and Special ixed Secondary Hducation of the U.S.S.K, 

The Council for Melliodology reviews questions relating to the impro- 
vement of the qnalily of teaching and instructional methods, and also those 
concerning the organization and methods of training scientific and teaching 
staff. It com()rlses fhe following sections: general questions of method 
(improvement of leaching); production of textbooks, practical handbooks 
and other educational materials; educational fihns; practical training In 
leaching or produclion and relationships with schools; correspondence and 
evening courses. Composed of experienced teachers as members, the 
('ouncil Is chaired by the rro-llcctor in charge of leaching. 

The Heclorate maintains a review of current affalrsof university admin- 
istration, faculties, insttlules, departments, laboratories and other estab- 
lishments. In addition to the Pro-Keclors, participants in meetings of 
the Hectorate Include deans of faculties, directors of institutes and other 
structural sub-dlvlslons of the university, non-faculty departmental heads 
an<l representatives of social organizations. 

The Hector chairs the Admissions Commission, which controls Uic 
admission of stndeiits to the unlversily, and the Stale Conunisslon In charge 
of the distribution and placement of young graduates. [le directs the 
work of faculty deans, the directors of Institutes and the other scientific 
establishments of the university. 

Together with the social organizations, the Hector supervises thjc edu- 
cational activities of the student Imdy, Ihe professorial and teaching slaflf, 
and auxiliary instructional staff, . - 

The faculty is an administrative, teaching and research sub-division 
of the nnlversily which, on one hand, provides for the education of students 
and ''aspirants'* In sonic stibject or a group of connected specialities and, 
on the olhcr, the <lircctlon of departmenlal research. The faculty groups. 



llu* various cnrr<.'5.pomlin^ (lopuilnu'iils, Irtljoralorles, sccUons and fiicUillvs 
servinji loadiing and research. 

HavU faculty has two councils: one for general (ptcsliuns, llic other for 
!he iuvard of (lualillciitions. 

The faculty is headed hy a deati who Is elected hv tiic facutlv couacll 
(general) l)y secret ballot for a period of Ihreo years. * 

The ilcparlincnt forms th' basic vslructural subdivision of the faculty. 
II is responsible for leaching, iiistrueUonal nietluuls and research In one 
disciphno or group of related disciplines, and also for Ihe socio-political 
education of students, as well as tho training or upgrading of teaching a)ui 
sclenlinc stall. f 

The department has a stalT of professors, "doccnts", "senior assistants % 
seni<ir lecturers, lecturers, senior and junior research workers and Vspi- 
ranis". Heading the department is the professor holding a titular 
chair. 

The relatlonshi[)s of the Kiev State University witli the Mhiistry of 
Higher and Speclnlired Secondary Kducalion of the U.S.S.H. and with 
tJie similarly named Ministry of the Ukrahilaji Hepubllc are founded, on 
one hand, ou the principle of autonomy and, on the other, of dependence 
in matters of flmmce, overall co-ordination of research and methods of 
eiiucation. 

The MInislry of Higher and Specialized Secondary luiucalion of Ihe 
r.S.S.H, provides for tlie adndnislralion of these two levels of education 
applicable thn>ughout the country and oversees all institutions of higher 
eiiucation with regard to programmes ami methods of instructlun and 
research. 

The Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Education of the 
I'kralnian Hepubllc fmances the university and provides general guidance 
on its educalional functions. 

Within its constitutional lindls, the university carries out its tasks 
independently. 

The relationships of the university with state, social, Industrial and 
cultural institutions are founded on the equality of rights and of autonomy. 

All maintenance costs of the university are covered by fumh allocated 
through the i\epublic's budget. 

The Kiev State University draft budget itself is drawn u\) nnnuallv by 
Itie Hector and ratified by the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secon- 
dary tulucalion of the Ukrainian Republic. The amount of the financial 
aHoeatiun is Hxed in accordance with established norms, taking account 
of ttie number of students in each branch of higher education and of *'aspi- 
rants^ the number of departments and research Institutes, and of the uni- 
versity's developinent ()lnns (new buildings, etc.). 

The finances jnade available for teaching, research and Ihe acquisition 
of cilucational and research supplies are distributed by the Hector between 
tiic facidlics and independent departments, following' review by a meeting 
of Ihe l\ect(n'ate. 

Within the limits of fminices available to their respective faculties and 
tUpartmcnls, deans and heads of departments decide upon their use and 
carry full responsibility for their complete and proper utilization. 

The allocation pf funds on the basis of the draft Imdget submitted by 
the university is elTected by the Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secon- 
dary Education of the Ukralnlnn Hepubllc through the Hepuldic's Mlnlstrv 
of Finance. 



Apart froin (hv Ihiaui'ial iiHociUiaii nuidc in Ihe Hcpuhtlc's l»udgcl» 
vcrlaln otluT s])ccial expcndilurcs are covered supplcnu'iiliirily through 
special fuiuls Onaiiileaaiicc cosls of sliuUnil residences, Iraiispoilallon, 
certain preparalory courses etc.). 

The research seclor occu]>les m liupovtaiil posillon with regard to the 
special funds, because In It some research work is carried out on contract 
belwecii the university and dltTerent economic agencies or services. 

At the Kiev Stale University, as In other universities, the professorial 
and teaching staff comprises the following hierarchy: heads of dcpartinenl 
who are liluhir professors, professors, ^'docents", assistants, senior teachers 
and teachers. 

Hccruitinent to Oil vacancies for heads of departments, professors, 
•■docents", assistants, senior teachers and teachers is made on a compe- 
titive basis. 

Regulations for (he or^^anizatlon of competitive selection arc defined 
In the special directives included in a regulation established by the Ministry 
of Higher and Specialized Secondary lulucatlon in accord with the Central 
Pan-Union C.onncil of Trade l'nions» 

Appointments to the professorial and leaching starts of univc^silies 
made through the competitive process are tenable for a period of five years. 

The tleclslons of the commission for selection and the university councils 
are submitted for ratification to the Rector. 

In certain special cases, the appointment of assishmls or teachers may 
be made without competitive selection on the decision of the Rector. The 
Ministry of Higher and Specialized Secondary Kducatlon may recommend 
such persons for these posts as have already completed their "aspiranlura**, 
or a training period as an assistant, or a period of teaching in a higlier cduca* 
tlon establishment, or simply requirements for \ Ursl university diploma 
or degree. 

In these cases, those concerned must, after three years, present them- 
selves for re-appointment to the posts they occupy, provided that the 
university council has not already found the teacher unfit for the require- 
ments of hls.work. In such a case, the Rector terminates his appointment, 
and opens the post to competitive selection even before the end of the 
three-year term. 

A competitive selection may be held at any time of the year. 

Announcements of such competitions are made hi the periodical press 
with detailed information on requirements. 

Candidates for selection must be Soviet citizens who have the requisite 
higher education diploma, decree or title. 

To review applications of candidates, selection commissions at the 
university and faculty level are elected by secret ballot by the councils of 
the uiuverslty and Its faculties. These commissions also include members 
representing student organizations. 

The councils take their decisions in open sessions, and anyone — includ- 
ing the candidates— nmy participate in these. 

A final council decision on selection requires that at Itast two-thirds 
of the regular members of the council schould be present for the review of 
candidates, and that the candidate should get more than 50 per cent of the 
votes ot the council members present. 

The results of such selective recruitment for all professorial and teaching 
staff appointments are submitted to the Rector for ratification. 

The appointments so confirmed after selection are tenable for five 



years; al ihe cml of tins period, lnembt'r^> of llu- profcssurhil anil teaching 
stutT must present themselves for re-appointnient, which requires thai they 
shouUi he re-elected lor a new period bv the university council volhm by 
secret ballot. 

The results of the selection jiroce^luro or the re-elections are open to 
appeal before (he Keclor or the professional union» within a delav of no 
more than ten days atter the council has given its decision. 

A professional union has the right lo request the Rector to declare an 
appointment or rc-eleetion null and void In cases whore there has been any 
irregularity of procedure. 

Professorial and teaching stall participation in the selection and re-eJec- 
tion procedures entail precise juridical consequences. 

Highly quaiiHcd specialists from industry or research institutions who 
do not have academic degrees or titles iiiay, if chosen through competitive 
selection and conHrmed by the Hector, be appointed to function as depart- 
mental heails, i)rofessors or/docents'\ They then receive the same salary 
as they did during the year preceding their appointment, provhled this 
does not exceed the regular salary of a **docent^ The establishment of 
this special law lakes account of the interests of both the university and 
those recruited from industry. 

Teachers participating in* the competitive selection of another Inslllu- 
Hop of higher education retain their former post until Ihe end of the aca- 
demic year. Furthermore, if physical incapacity oblfgcs a teacher lo give 
up his post, and he nee*ls financial assistance, he retains the same rights 
of Slate social security aid as if he had never had lo Interrupl his work. 

In a case where, as a result of compelltlve selection, a teacher Is pro- 
moted lo a higher post al the same university, his rclalionshlp with It is 
subject lo modincalion with regard to labour legislation: there is a revi- 
sion of the scope of his tasks. Ills salary, etc, 

Teachers juay voluntarily relinquish their posts, provided lhat lliey 
give al least two weeks' notice to the administration. 

In case of retrenchment of staff or of university undertakings, tcglsla- 
lion in force allows for the dismissal of a teacher recruited by selection or 
re-election at the end of the year, and hi agreement with the local committee 
of the professional union. 

The competitive nature of llic selection and election of staff strengthens 
the teacher's sense of responsibility toward the quality of his research work, 
teaching and education; it stimulates endeavours to improve his teaching 
and academit) qualincatlons; it favours the advancement of young teachers 
of talent, and permits the recruitment of highly qualified' specialists for 
educational activities from research institutes, industry and other branches 
of the economy and national culture. 

In conclusion, the following points may be noted: 

1. The tasks of higher education and the Interests of the university 
arc conceived in an identical manner by the university itself, on one hand, 
and the Government of the Soviet Union, on the other. It is precisely 
this conjunction of the interests of the higher education establishments 
and the State lhat forms the highest expression of the Soviet university's 
autonomy. 

2. The Government of the Soviet Union provides fully for the material 
and financial needs of the uuiversUies and contributes toward their deve- 
lopment through all means at its disposal. 

3. The State Itself underlakcs lo supply graduates with work corres- 



pamlinj^ lo Ihoir <]\KiiiririUi<ins ;i!ui rosolvts a![ problems involved in Iheir 
pliU'onunt, 

■I. '.lu' Soviet unlversilics enjoy full autonomy in nuUtcrs conceniiiii^ 
the selci'liiin of It^iehni^* sUWT, Ihc award of clogrecs and titles, the admlnis- 
l rat ton of enl ranee examina lions, the or^^nniziUlon and execution of Ihclr 
tasks of leaehlnj^, research and ediicallon. In the coaslructlve iniple- 
nienljdion of these fuuetioris, they also leiirn from the positive experience 
of other institutions uf higher edueallon in the Soviol Union and aliroad. 

The new proj'ress lliat Is now charaeterlzin^ Soviet higher c<lucatlou 
opens Mreat i\e\v perspectives for its universities. 
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